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TO SUBSCRIBERS 


If readers whose subscriptions expire within the next thirty days will renew 
at once they will be sure to receive the magazine without a break. We have been 
receiving from 20co to 40vo subscriptions a day. An immense amount of clerical 
work is involved in entering up so many names, and that you may not miss a 
single copy — for our edition is entirely exhausted every week and we are unable 
to supply back numbers — we urge you to renew in advance. The mailing label 
on your magazine tells when your subscription will expire. 


The Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son have been 
made into a handsome, illustrated little book. It will be sent 
without charge, should you ask to have a copy mailed with the 
acknowledgmeut of your subscription. 


Senator Beveridge’s Articles 


Commenting on Senator Beveridge’s articles in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, the December Review of Reviews says, editorially : 

‘‘Any American who wishes to understand what the Russians are doing in 
Manchuria, and to grasp the matter so firmly and understandingly that he 
can shut his eyes and see it all, must read a series of papers from tle 
pen of Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, now appearing in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, of Philadelphia. Mr. Beveridge’s first article in this 
series appeared on November 16. This energetic and brilliant young 
statesman, who took his seat in the Senate two years ago with a remarkable 
knowledge of the Philippine situation based upon several months of travel 
and study on the ground, has now been spending the half year since 
Congress adjourned in revisiting the Far East, going this time by way of 
Europe, and crossing Siberia and Mancivria under circumstances which 
gave him an intimate acquaintance with the newest aspects of the expansion 
movements of the Russian Empire. Hardly any other man in public life 
has Mr. Beveridge’s power of vivid statement; and we are to learn through 
these notable papers in THE Post that Russia has not been butchering 
peaceful Chimamen in Manchuria, but that she is transforming Manchuria 
into a land of peace and order, where Chinamen as well as Russians will 
have security in the cultivation of the fields and in the enjoyment of their 
homes. It is important to have the real facts.’’ 


Of even greater importance than the papers commented upon by Zhe 
Review of Reviews are those in the series which are soon to appear : 


A DIPLOMATIC GAME FOR AN EMPIRE is the inside story of the 
extraordinary statecraft by which Russia robbed Japan of the fruits of 
her victory over China. 

RUSSIA’S MARCH TO THE PACIFIC is a remarkable account of 
the Czar’s peaceful partition of China. 

THE INEVITABLE WAR (between Russia and Japan) is a masterly 
explanation of the critical complications in the Far East. It gives the 
key to the whole situation. 


To Young Men Beginning Business 


The aim of these valuable papers is to show young men how they can 
advance themselves to better positions and higher salaries by systematic and 
intelligent reading. Men at the top will tell those at the bottom how they have 
worked. Each contributor will write about his own special branch of business. 
Hon. Frank A. Vanderlip has written the introductory article, entitled A Business 
Man’s Reading. 


Mr. Cleveland on Duck Shooting 


Hon. Grover Cleveland’s recent paper on fishing and fishermen excited so 
much interest among the sportsmen of the country that Mr. Cleveland has 
consented to write a companion article on Duck Shooting. This paper is 
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third time than ever before with the fact that Washington 
is a city of ‘‘ infinite jest.’’ I had expected to find upon 

reaching here a certain measure of public sadness or of public 
submission; but if anything there is more debonair gayety 
noticeable than: usual, and I was met with quips and quirks 
and jests as of yore. Like the Arabians, the true 
Washingtonian is careful to live up to the precept that it is 
not wise to jest with God, with Death, or with the Devil, but 
all else is fair game. Upon my arrival I asked straightway 
for the news, for the news of a town is apt to be as true a 
picture of its inhabitants as a map is of its boundaries. 
Robert was the purveyor, for he had come a week ahead of 
me, and was posted upon all that was going on. 

“* Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ what does the town think and say of the 
new Executive?’’ For this was the first and absorbing topic. 

“Well, just at present,’’ replied Robert, ‘‘ it is very much 
agog over the new turnout that has been ordered for the White 
House. The President has purchased a pair of new, big 
coach-horses, with long, flowing ‘tails. Mark that! And he 
has put red-white-and-blue cockades upon the hats of his 
coachman and footman. And Mrs. Roosevelt has chosen from 
among the girls of the smart set a social secretary who is to 
be the field marshal in petticoats of her drawing-room this 
winter. The rapture columns of the newspapers are quite 
agog over it, and some of the women pronounce it ‘ lovely.’ "’ 

I turned this over in silence, then I said: 

** Well, what else?’’ 

‘*Next,’’? said Robert, beginning to chuckle, ‘‘ the Cabinet, 
every man Jack of them, has a new pair of suspenders.’’ 

**Suspenders!’’ echoed I in amazement. I thought this 
was one of the quips of some one playing upon our credulity. 

‘* Fact,’’ said Robert tersely. ‘‘ It seems,’’ he continued, 
“that last spring, at a Cabinet dinner, the conversation 
turned upon Youthful Ambitions, and Secretary Wilson said 
that his youthful ambition had never been realized —that he 
had always wanted to possess two good pairs of suspenders at 
the same time. Of course there was a shout at this. Then 
Secretary Gage confessed that he, too, could not boast two 
pairs of dependable suspenders; then Long told of having 
once owned two pairs of ‘ galluses’ when he graduated from 
Harvard College, but never since that proud event. And the 
rest all followed with confessions of a like lack of ‘ hold-ups.’ 
Well, it seems that this story got out and some enterprising 
outfitter sent every man in the Cabinet, including the 
President, two new pairs of suspenders. This happened only 
the other day, and their letters of thanks found their way into 
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ORAWN BY ¢. GOULD 


print somehow or other and the whole town has had no end of 
fun over it. I heard it the very first thing, and when I called 
on the new President I slyly alluded to the gift. You should 
have heard him laugh! ’’ 

““ Well, it is to be hoped that they are all braced up for their 
coming tussle with legislation. What next?’’ asked I. 

‘“Next,’’? said Robert thoughtfully, ‘‘the Hall of 
Representatives has all been done over, and the committee- 
rooms and cloakrooms, too. There are new barber shops, 
new carpets, new everything, and when I went to pay my 
greetings to Uncle Joe Cannon in his new committee quarters 
he showed me all over, and was like a boy in his glee. He 
said to me, and to the others who were there poking around: 

*** Boys, you’ll have to put bears’ grease on your hair and 
scent on your handkerchiefs when you come round these dig- 
gings henceforth,’ and, oh yes!’’ wound up Robert triumph- 
antly, ‘‘ the Goddess of Liberty has had her face washed.’’ 

I knew from Robert’s tone that he was fully imbued with 
the spirit of fun prevailing, so I did not interrupt the narra- 
tive. He went on: 

““T can tell you it is a national event for the Goddess of 
Liberty to make her toilette. It took the fire department two 
whole days, and took seven hundred feet of hose, to make her 
presentable enough to greet the Fifty-seventh Congress.”’ 

‘*Is she washed, then, only every two years?’’ queried I; 
then my grievance against the Goddess found vent: ‘‘ Nothing 








on earth can ever make that figure on the Capitol Dome a 
thing of beauty. Why, when I saw her for the first time I fully 
supposed she was an Indian squaw, for if she had a toma- 
hawk instead of a shield the illusion would be perfect. There 
are two things which to my mind are intolerable! One is the 
popular conception of the Goddess of Liberty, and the other 
is the national air ‘ Hail to the Chief;’ both of them are to my 
mind the ugliest expressions of a nation’s pride extant.’’ 

I will confess that after Robert had given me the news I had 
some very natural qualms when I considered the new order of 
things at the White House We have returned here, it is true, 
with the full panoply of the Senate over us, but what particu 
lar pull with the new Executive should we have? And I 
recalled the political patronage that ought to belong by rights 
to the new Senator from Spruce City. 

I wished with all my heart that Robert could claim to be 
one of the original discoverers of the new President. As it 
was, I began to realize that we should, perforce, have to make 
an entire new beginning, a footing for ourselves, and, so far 
as I was able to see with the naked eye, there was no bean- 
stalk to climb into the White House by and no seven-leagued 
boots with which to outstalk the rest of the hungry horde. I 
had to rub my eyes to wake up to it. Last winter I should, 
without ceremony, have driven to the White House, alighted, 
entered the door with a nod to the doorkeeper and, with 
almost no delay, have been ushered up the private stairway 
to the library. To-day I must sit in my carriage while my 
footman presents my cards and I must turn back to await a 
summons to an audience. This might come in a day ora 
week, according as I might prove persona grata. 

Well, I saw what was cut out for me,and, as I had a toler 
able acquaintance with myself in the past, I felt that it would 
be strange indeed if I did not snip off a bit of this red tape 
or roll it up far enough to allow the Slocums sitting-down 
room within the sacred precincts. For people may say what 
they please about a President not being ‘‘ in it,’’ I have 
always observed that the smart world is not very much“ in 
it’’ if it is outside the portals of the White House. 

We had not been long back when to my delight we were 
biddentoa feast. Robert groaned at the prospect of beginning 
upon dinners so early, for Robert is cut something after the 
pattern of Lucio and would dine and sup upon bran and 
water. By way of cheer I said to him: 

** But think of all the gossip we shall hear! Weshall know 
all about the red tape at the White House, and just how big 
the Christmas turkeys are, and all about the cost of the new 
fittings in the House—including the new blue carpet —and 
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how much mileage the delegate from Hawaii was entitled to 
draw, and perhaps, if we keep our ears open wide, we shall 
learn the secret hiding-place of Mr. Wellington’s caucus. 
We shall certainly feel the pulse of things.’’ 

It was just as I had predicted. We not only felt the pulse, 
but it was a bounding, leaping pulse at that. There wasa 
sprinkling of members of the House, one or two from the 
Senate, including my old friend, Senator P——, one or two 
Army men and women, than whom, at the dinner-table, there 
are no brighter stars in the social firmament, and last but not 
least among them was Minister Wu, resplendent in dull red 
embroidered robes that were the envy of all the women pres- 
ent. It is a very curious sensation to shake hands with the 
Minister, for his hands are so small and so dry, but it is still 
stranger to take his arm, for no one has ever yet found the 
arm within the padded, baggy, downy sleeve. 

I sat very near to Minister Wu and he began in his short, 
jerky way to run me upon this new Senatorial dignity of ours. 
I told him that I was expecting great things from the coming 
season, for it was our third, and the good things of this world 
are said to go in threes. 

“ Ah! then,’’ said he with a sly twinkle which shone 
through his spectacles, while all at the table craned their 
necks to see and hear, ‘‘ this ought to be, according to Chinese 
lore, your season of ‘ Heaven.’ ’’ 

** Heaven?’’ echoed I, trying to catch his meaning. 

‘In my country, Mrs. Slocum, all the odd numbers stand 
for Heaven, all the even for Earth, for with us Heaven is odd 
and Earth is even; hence according to our reckoning this 
should be your season of Heaven, since it is your third.’’ 

This seemed a queer conceit and was too Oriental for most 
of us to make anything out of. There is always an element of 
the unexpected in the Minister’s topics of conversation and 
we all wondered what would be his theme. There was not 
one at that table but knew what subject lies nearest his heart 
at the present time. After a moment of silence, a pretty Army 
woman who sat opposite to the Minister started the ball 
rolling. 

““Why don’t you become an American citizen outright, 
Mr. Minister? Don’t go back to China. We all like you. 
Stay with us.’’ 

‘‘Impossible! Impossible!’’ he quickly retorted; ‘‘ even 
if I should desire to do so, the law of my country forbids it.’’ 

Some one at the table just then could not resist an allusion 
to the coming legislation concerning Chinese exclusion and 
made a rather clumsy suggestion that there would need to be 
no exclusion act if all his countrymen were so delightful as 
he. It was one of the things that Punch would class among 
those better left unsaid. Instantly the Minister roused up 
and said, with some warmth: 

‘“As to my countrymen, oh well, justice and right have 
neither color nor race. Your people are prejudiced by poli- 
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OHNNY STARLEIGH found himself again late for 
J school. It was always happening. It seemed to be 
inevitable with the process of going to school at all. 
And it was no fault ‘‘o’ his.’’ Something was always occur- 
ring — some eccentricity of Nature or circumstance was inva- 
riably starting up in his daily path to the schoolroom. He 
may not have been ‘“‘ thinkin’ of squirrels,’’ and yet the 
rarest and most evasive of that genus were always cross- 
ing his trail; he may not have been “‘ huntin’ honey,’’ and 
yet a wild bees’ nest in the hollow of an oak absolutely 
obtruded itself before him; he wasn’t ‘‘ bird catchin’,’’ 
and yet there was a yellow-hammer always within stone’s 
throw. He had heard how grown men hunters always 
saw the most wonderful animals when they ‘‘ hadn’t got a 
gun with ’em,’’ and it seemed to be his lot to meet them 
in his restricted possibilities on the way to school. If 
Nature was thus capricious with his elders, why should 
folks think it strange if she was as mischievous witha 
small boy? 

On this particular morning Johnny had been beguiled 
by the unmistakable footprints—so like his own!—of a 
bear’s cub. What chances he had of ever coming up 
with it, or what he would have done if he had, he did 
not know. He only knew that at the end of an hour and 
a half he found himself two miles from the schoolhouse, 
and, from the position of the sun, at least an hour too 
late for school. He knew that nobody would believe 
him. The punishment for complete truancy was little 
worse than for being late. He resolved to accept it, and 
by way of irrevocability at once burnt his ships behind 
him—in devouring part of his dinner. 

Thus fortified in his outlawry, he began to look about 
him. He was on a thickly wooded terrace with a blank 
wall of ‘‘ outcrop ’’ on one side nearly as high as the pines 
which pressed close against it. He had never seen it 
before; it was two or three miles from the highroad and 
seemed to’be a virgin wilderness. But on close examina- 
tion he could see, with the eye of a boy bred in a mining 
district, that the wall of outcrop had not escaped the atten- 
tion of the mining prospector. There were marks of his pick 
in some attractive quartz seams of the wall, and farther on 
a more ambitious attempt, evidently by a party of miners, 
to begin a tunnel showed in an abandoned excavation and 
the heap of débris before it. It had evidently been aban- 
doned for some time, as ferns already forced their green 
fronds through the stones and gravel, and the yerba buena 
vine was beginning to mat the surface of the heap. 

But the boy’s fancy was quickly taken by the traces of a 
singular accident, and one which had perhaps arrested the 
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seems to be the American argument in the case against my, 


people.’’ 

There was an uncomfortable pause broken by a constrained 
laugh, then I hastened to steer the conversation into a less 
electric channel. I asked warmly for Madame Wu, who had 
just returned home, and inquired with elaborate interest for 
the new baby at the Legation, which belongs to Madame 
Chen, the wife of the first secretary; and I commented upon 
the fact that, though Madame Chen wore the robes of her 
native land, the baby was comfortably dressed in American 
flannel, and then I spoke of the Minister’s own son, a bright, 
sturdy lad who stands way-up in his class at the District 
High School here, and who almost out-Americans our 
American boys at their games and sports. This was effectual 
in changing the venue. From the Chinese youngsters it was 
but a short jump to the youngsters at the White House. A 
member of the House said: 

‘Well, they are a caution, I can tell you. There hasn’t 
been so much stir and life in that old mansion in years. It 
seems that those boys of the President’s have a perfect mania 
for stilts, and they go clumping all over the house on them. 
A member of the Cabinet told me that during one of the 
Cabinet meetings last week, when they had just got down to 
work there came suddenly the most thundering noise over- 
head. It was like the rumble of artillery. Everything rat- 
tled and shook in the room. The President listened a 
moment, then touched the button under the edge of the 
Cabinet table. When Cortelyou or Pruden came in he said, 
with a smile, ‘‘ Clear the boys out of the attic, please.’’ 

““Yes,’’ chimed in Senator P——, *‘ and when I was up 
there the other day I cooled my heels a good twenty-five 
minutes in the upper corridor. I supposed naturally that the 
President was detained with something at least of national 
importance, because I was there by appointment; but bless 
you! he was catching a hen that belonged either to Kermet or 
Archie, out near the greenhouse. This hen had ‘flew the 
coop’ and perched high up on the top of one of the roofs. 
There stood almost the entire domestic force of the White 
House, including the steward, Henry Pinckney, utterly help- 
less before that hen. One of the boys rushed in to his father 
to lay the case before him. In three seconds the President 
was out on the grass plot. When he came back to his office 
he was picking off feathers.’’ 

‘*Why in the world didn’t Henry Pinckney catch the 
hen?’’ queried I when the laugh had subsided. 

** Oh, I suppose that Henry was giving his whole mind just 
about that time to the relative merits of the score of turkeys 
that had arrived by express from all parts of the country for 
the Christmas dinner, and as those turkeys were monsters, 
looking more like something out of prehistoric ages than like 
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our bird of cheer, why, it was impossible to expect him to 
undertake the subjection of a mere hen.’’ 

“They say that Henry has a lively time, that he never 
knows who or how many he will have at dinner and lunch- 
eon—he may have five and he may have ten extra people — 
and that he has to be ready for the multitude,’’ said the 
Army woman. 

“All I’ve got to say,’’ said I, ‘‘is that I do wish the 
President could be persuaded not to catch hens, nor chase 
cows, nor jump fences. Why, the people here in Washington 
live in perpetual fear of an accident befalling him, for they 
regard the Executive as very near to them — in fact, their kins- 
man—and they feel, after the recent calamity, that they cannot 
bear anything more. If the people want him to be careful for 
their sakes, he should heed it—for their sakes.’’ 

It was significant that everybody at that table echoed this 
sentiment and for a moment there was silence. Every one 
was thinking of what the nation had suffered. Then Robert 
asked General W——, of the Army, what he thought of the 
new, much-talked-of coach-horses just purchased for the 
White House stables. Instantly the talk at table was all of 
horses. General W—— said: 

“* Arthur Hurley, the foreman of the White House stables, 
told me that these new horses are the finest that have ever 
been in the stables in his day.”’ 

‘What a pity,’’ said Robert, ‘‘ that the President’s horses 
should be so inadequately stabled. Those old stables are a 
disgrace. But these horses, it would seem, possess all the 
points a horse should have. According to an ancient sage 
fifteen points are laid down for a thoroughbred horse. He 
says a horse ‘ Sholde have three propyrtees of a man, three of 
a laydye, three of a foxe, three of a haare, and three of an asse. 
Of a man, bolde, prowde and hardye. Of a laydye, fayre 
breasted, fayre of haire and easy to move. Of a foxe, a fayre 
tayle, short eers, witha good trotte. Of a haare, a grate eye, a 
dry head and well-runnyng. Of anasse, a bygge chynn, a 
flat legge and a good hoofe.’’’ 

“You should go round to the stables and tell Hurley that, 
Slocum,’’ said the General. ‘‘I’ll venture to say that he’ll 
prove to you that the new horses have every point you’ve 
enumerated and more to boot. He will tell you proudly that 
Mrs. Roosevelt has had their names changed from ‘ Scott’ and 
‘Mack’ to ‘General’ and ‘Admiral.’ I’m wondering,’’ 
wound up the General, looking around the table slyly at some 
of us, ‘‘ what you smart women are going to do about your 
own turnouts now that the Executive has set the pace in the 
matter of cockades and flowing equine manes and tails?’’ 

This was likely to be a sore point with some of us who had 
spent goodly sums of money on showy dock-tailed horses. 

** Alack!’’ said the Army woman, ‘‘if we could only do 
about our tailless horses as Bo-Peep did about her sheep when 

(Concluded on Page 19) 
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progress of the excavators. The roots of a large pine tree 
growing close to the wall had evidently been loosened by the 
excavators, and the tree had fallen, with one of its largest 
roots still in the opening the miners had made, and apparently 
blocking the entrance. The large tree lay as it had fallen 
— midway across another but much smaller outcrop of rock 
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which stood sharply about fifteen feet above the level of the 

terrace — with its gaunt, dead limbs in the air at a low angle. 

To Johnny’s boyish fancy it seemed so easily balanced on the 

rock that but for its imprisoned root it would have made a 

capital seesaw. This he felt must be looked to hereafter. 

But here his attention was arrested by something more alarm- 
ing. His quick ear, attuned like an animal's to all wood- 
land sounds, detected the crackling of underwood in the 
distance. His equally sharp eyes saw the figures of two 
men approaching. But as he recognized the features of 
one of them he drew back with a beating heart, a hushed 
breath, and hurriedly hid himself in the shadow. For he 
had seen that figure once before — flying before the sheriff 
and an armed posse—and had never forgotten it! It was 
the figure of Spanish Pete, a notorious desperado and 
sluice robber! 

Finding he had been unobserved, the boy took courage, 
and his small faculties became actively alive. The two 
men came on together cautiously, and at a little distance 
the second man, whom Johnny did not know, parted from 
his companion and began to loiter up and down, looking 
around as if acting as a sentinel for the desperado, who 
advanced directly to the fallen tree. Suddenly the sentinel 
uttered an exclamation and Spanish Pete paused. The 
sentinel was examining the ground near the heap of débris. 

‘* What’s up?’’ growled the desperado. 

‘* Foot-tracks! Weren’t here before. 
too.’’ r 

Johnny’s heart sank. It was where he had just passed. 

Spanish Pete hurriedly joined his companion. 

‘Foot tracks be ——!’’ he said scornfully. 
fool would be crawlin’ round here barefooted? 
young b’ar!”’ 

Johnny knew the footprints were his own. Yet he recog- 
nized the truth of the resemblance; it was uncomplimen- 
tary, but he felt relieved. The desperado came forward, 
and to the boy’s surprise began to climb the small ridge 
of. outcrop until he reached the fallen tree. Johnny saw 
that he was carrying a heavy stone. ‘‘ What’s the blamed 
fool goin’ to do?’’ he said to himself; the man’s evident 
ignorance regarding footprints had lessened the boy’s 
awe of him. But the stranger’s next essay took Johnny’s 
breath away. Standing on the fallen tree-trunk at its axis 
on the outcrop he began to rock it gently. To Johnny’s 
surprise it began to move. The upper end descended 
slowly, lifting the root in the excavation at the lower end, 
and with it a mass of rock, and revealing a cavern be- 
hind large enough toadmit a man. Johnnygasped. The 
desperado coolly deposited the heavy stone on the tree 
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OSAWN BY JAMES PRESTON 
—he drew back with a beating heart. . . It was the figure of Spanish Pete 


beyond its axis on the rock so that it would keep the tree in 
position, leaped from the tree to the rock, and quickly 
descended, at which he was joined by the other man, who 
was carrying two heavy chamois leather bags. They both 
proceeded to the opening thus miraculously disclosed, and 
disappeared in it. i 

Johnny sat breathless, wondering, expectant, but not daring 
to move. The men might come out at any moment; he had 
seen enough to know that their enterprise as well as their 
cave was a secret, and that the desperado would subject any 
witness to it, however innocent or unwilling, to horrible pen- 
alties. The time crept slowly by; he heard every rap of a 
woodpecker in a distant tree, a blue jay dipped and lighted 
on a branch within his reach, but he dared not extend his 
hand; his legs were infested by ants; he even fancied he heard 
the dry, hollow rattle of a rattlesnake not a yard from him. 
And then the entrance of the cave was darkened, and the two 
men reappeared. Johnny stared. He would have rubbed his 
eyes if he had dared. They were not the same men! Did 
the cave contain others who had been all the while shut up in 
its dark recesses? Wasthereaband? Would they all swarm 
out upon him? Should he run for his life? 

But the illusion was only momentary. A longer look at 
them convinced him that they were the same men in new 
clothes and disguised, and as one remounted the outcrop 
Johnny’s keen eyes recognized him as Spanish Pete. He 
merely kicked away the stone, the root again descended gen- 
tly over the opening, and the tree recovered its former angle. 
The two hurried away, but Johnny noticed that they were 
empty-handed. The bags had been left behind. 

The boy waited patiently, listening with his ear to the 
ground, like an Indian, for the last rustle of fern and crackle 
of underbrush, and then emerged stiff and cramped from his 
concealment. But he no longer thought of flight; curiosity 
and ambition burned in his small veins. He quickly climbed 
up the outcrop, picked up the fallen stone, and in spite of its 
weight lifted it to the prostrate tree. Here he paused, and 
from his coign of vantage looked and listened. The solitude 
was profound. Then mounting the tree and standing over 
its axis he tried to rock it as the other had. Alas! Johnny’s 
heart was stout, his courage unlimited, his perception all- 
embracing, his ambition boundless, but his actual avoirdupois 
was only that of a boy of ten. The tree did not move. But 
Johnny had played seesaw before, and quietly moved toward 
its highest part. It slowly descended under the changed 
centre of gravity and the root arose, disclosing the opening as 
before. Yet here the little hero paused. He waited with his 
eyes fixed on the opening, ready to fly on the sallying out of 
any one who had remained concealed. He then placed the 
stone where he had stood, leaped down and ran tothe opening. 

The change from the dazzling sunlight to the darkness con- 
fused him at first, and he could see nothing. On entering he 
stumbled over something which proved to be a bottle in 
which a candle was fitted, and a box of matches evidently used 
by the two men. Lighting the candle he could now discern 
that the cavern was only a few yards long—the beginning of 
a tunnel which.the accident to the tree had stopped. In one 
corner lay the clothes that the men had left, and which for a 
moment seemed all that the cavern contained, but on remov- 
ing them Johnny saw that they were thrown over a rifle, a 
revolver, and the two chamois leather bags that the men had 
brought there. They were so heavy that the boy could 
scarcely lift them. His face flushed; his hands trembled 
with excitement. To a boy whose truant wanderings had 
given him a fair knowledge of mining he knew that weight 
could have but one meaning! Gold! He hurriedly untied 
the nearest bag. But it was not the gold of the locality of 
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the tunnel, of the ‘‘ bed-rock!’’ It was “‘flake gold,’’ 

the gold of the river! It had been taken from the 

miners’ sluices in the distant streams. The bags 

before him were the spoils of the sluice robber— 
spoils that could not be sold or even shown in the 
district without danger—spoils kept until they could 
be taken to Marysville or Sacramento for disposal. 
All this might have occurred to the mind of any boy 
of the locality who had heard the common gossip of 
his elders, but to Johnny’s fancy an idea was kindled 
peculiarly his own! Here was a cavern like that of 
the ‘‘ Forty Thieves’’ in the story book, and he was 
the ‘‘ Ali Baba’’ who knew its secret! He was not 
obliged to say ‘‘ Open Sesame,’’ but he would say it if 
he liked, if he were showing it off to anybody! 

Yet, alas! he also knew it was a secret he must keep 
to himself. He had nobody totrust itto. His father 
was a charcoal burner of small means; a widower 
with two children, Johnny and his elder brother 
Sam. The latter, a flagrant incorrigible of twenty- 
two, with a tendency to dissipation and low company, 
had lately abandoned his father’s roof, only to reap- 
peat at intervals of hilarious or maudlin intoxication. 
He had always been held up to Johnny as a warning 
or with the gloomy prognostication that he, Johnny, 
was already following in his tortuous footsteps. 
Even if he were here he was not to be thought of as 
a confidant. Still less could he trust his father, who 
would be sure to bungle the secret with sheriffs and 
constables, and end by bringing down the vengeance 
of the gang upon the family. As for himself he could 
not dispose of the gold if he were to take it. The 
exhibition of a single flake of it to the adult public 
would arouse suspicion, and as it was always Johnny’s 
hard fate to be always doubted he might be con- 
nected with the gang. As a truant he knew he had 
no moral standing, but he had also the superstition — 
quite characteristic of childhood—that being in 
possession of a secret he was a participant in its 
criminality—and bound. as it were by terrible oaths! 
And then a new idea seized him. He carefully put 
back everything as he had found it, extinguished the 
candle, left the cave, remounted the tree and closed the 

opening again as he had seen the others do it, with the addi- 
tion of murmuring ‘‘ Shut Sesame’’ to himself, and then ran 
away as fast as his short legs could carry him. 

Well clear of the dangerous vicinity he proceeded more 
leisurely for about a mile, until he came to a low whitewashed 
fence, inclosing a small cultivated patch and a neat farm- 
house beyond. Here he paused, and cowering behind the 
fence, with extraordinary facial contortions produced a cry 
not unlike the scream of a bluejay. Repeating it at intervals 
he was presently relieved by observing the approach of a nan- 
keen sunbonnet within the inclosure above the line of fence. 
Stopping before him the sunbonnet revealed a rosy little face, 
more than usually plump on one side and a neck enormously 
wrapped in a scarf. It was ‘‘ Meely’’ (Amelia) Stryker, a 
schoolmate, detained at home by ‘‘ mumps,’’ as Johnny was 
previously aware. For with the famous indiscretion of some 
other great heroes he was about to intrust his secret and his 
destiny to one of the weaker sex. And what were the minor 
possibilities of contagion to this? 

‘* Playin’ hookey ag’in?’’ said the young lady with a cordia! 
and even expansive smile, exclusively confined to one side of 
her face. 

“Um! So’d you be ef you'd bin whar I hev,”’ he said with 
harrowing mystery. 

‘“No! —say!’’ said Meely eagerly. 

At which Johnny, clutching at the top of the fence, with 
hurried breath told his story. But notall. With the instinct 
of a true artist he withheld the manner in which the opening 
of the cave was revealed, said nothing about the tree, and, 
I grieve to say, added the words ‘‘ Open Sesame’’ as the 
important factor to the operation. Neither did he mention 
the name of Spanish Pete. For all of which he was afterward 
duly grateful. ‘ 

‘* Meet me at the burnt pine down at the cross*roads at four 
o’clock,’’ he said in conclusion, ‘‘ and I’ll show ye.’’ 

“Why not now?’’ said Meely impatiently. 

**Couldn’t. Much as my life is worth! Must keep watch- 
ing out! You come at four.’’ 

And with an assuring nod he released the fence and trotted 
off. He returned cautiously in the direction of the cave; he 
was by no means sure that the robbers might not return that 
day, and his mysterious rendezvous with Meely veiled a cer- 
tain prudence. And it was well! For as he stealthily crept 
around the face of the outcrop, hidden in the ferns, he saw from 
the altered angle of the tree that the cavern was opened. He 
remained motionless, with bated breath. Then he heard the 
sound of subdued voices from the cavern, and a figure emerged 
from the opening. Johnny grasped the ferns rigidly to check 
the dreadful cry that rose to his lips at this sight. For that 
figure was his own brother! 

There was no mistaking that weak, wicked face, even then 
flushed with liquor! Johnny had seen it too often thus. But 
never before as a thief’s face! He gave a little gasp and fell 
back upon that strange reserve of apathy and reticence in 
which children are apt to hide their emotions from us at such 
amoment. He watched impassively the two other men who 
followed his brother out to give him a small bag and some 
instructions, and then returned within their cave, while his 
brother walked quickly away. He watched him disappear: 
he did not move, for even if he had followed him he could not 
bear to face him in his shame. And the out of his sullen 
despair came a boyish idea of revenge. It was those two men 
who had made his brother a thief! 

He was very near the tree. He crept stealthily on his 
hands and knees through the bracken, and as stealthily 
climbed the wedge of outcrop, and then leaped like a wildcat 
on'the tree. With incredible activity he lifted the balancing 
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“it's a young bar!” 


stone and, as the tree began to move, in a flash of percep- 
tion transferred it to the other side of its axis, and felt 
the roots and débris, under that additional weight, descend 
quickly with something like a crash over the opening. Then 
he took to his heels. He ran so swiftiy that all unknowingly 
he overtook a figure who, turning, glanced at him, and then 
disappeared in the wood. It was his second and last view of 
his brother —as he never saw him again! 

But now, strange to say, the crucial and most despairing 
moment of his day’s experience had come. He had to face 
Meely Stryker under the burnt pine, and the promise he 
could not keep, and to tell her that hehadliedtoher. It was 
the only way to save his brother now! His small wits, and 
alas! his smaller methods, were equal to the despairing 
task. As soon as he saw her waiting under the tree he fell to 
capering and dancing with an extravagance in which hysteria 
had no small part. ‘‘Sold! Sold! Sold again, and got the 
money!’’ he laughed shrilly. 

The girl looked at him with astonishment which changed 
gradually to scorn, and then to anger. Johnny’s heart sank, 
but he redoubled his antics. 

‘“Who’s sold?’’ she said disdainfully 

**You be. You swallered all that stuff about Ali Baba! 
You wanted to be Morgyanna! Ho! ho! And I’ve made you 
play hookey —from home!’’ 

** You hateful, horrid little liar! ’’ 

Johnny accepted his punishment meekly—in his heart 
gratefully. ‘‘I reckoned you’d laugh and not get mad,’’ he 
said submissively. The girl turned, with tears of rage and 
vexation in her eyes, and walked away. Johnny followed at 
a humble distance. Perhaps there was something instinct- 
ively touching in the boy’s remorse, for they made it up 
before they reached her fence. 

Nevertheless Johnny went home miserable. Luckily for 
him, his father was absent at a vigilance committee meeting, 
called to take cognizance of the late sluice robberies, and 
although this temporarily concealed his offense of truancy 
the news of the vigilance meeting determined him to keep his 
lips sealed. He lay all night wondering how long it would 
take the robbers to dig themselves out of the cave, and 
whether they suspected their imprisonment was the work of 
an enemy or only an accident. For several days he avoided 
the locality, and even feared the vengeful appearance of 
Spanish Pete some night at his father’s house. It was not 
until the end of a fortnight that he had the courage to revisit 
the spot. The tree was in its normal position, but immova- 
ble, and a great quantity of fresh débris at the mouth of the 
cave convinced him that the robbers, after escaping, had 
abandoned it as unsafe. His brother did not return, and 
either the activity of the vigilance committee or the lack of a 
new place of rendezvous seemed to have dispersed the robbers 
from the locality, for they were not heard of again. 

The next ten years brought an improvement to Mr. 
Starleigh’s fortunes. Johnny Starleigh, then a student at 
San José, one morning found a newspaper clipping ina letter 
from Miss Amelia Stryker. It read as follows: ‘‘ The exca- 
vators in the new tunnel in Heavystone Ridge lately discov- 
ered the skeletons of two unknown men who had evidently 
been crushed and entombed some years previously by the 
falling of a large tree over the mouth of their temporary 
refuge. From some river gold found with them they were 
supposed to be part of the gang of sluice robbers who infested 
the locality some years ago, and were hiding from the 
Vigilants!’’ 

For a few days thereafter Johnny Starleigh was thoughtful 
and reserved, but he did not refer to the paragraph in 
answering the letter. He decided to keep it for later confi- 
dences, when Miss Stryker should become Mrs. Starleigh. 
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“Ah, | have it — it’s 
Stone!” He opened 
his eyes and beamed 
at me with relief and 
satisfaction 


GUPPY TO THE RESCUE 


’VE often wondered, since, precisely what I should have 
| done when I found myself deserted and penniless, if the 
necessity for doing at all had not been in the most unex- 
pected way possible suddenly removed. I strolled distract- 
edly up and down in the station— peering over the long 
counter in front of the place where they weigh the luggage 
(it seemed just possible that pride might have prevented 
Berri from taking our trunk with him) and staring at the 
comic papers and yellow-covered novels on the book-stall. 
But I was quite unable to evolve a plan for dinner, a night’s 
lodging and a telegram to Berri at a cost of twenty-five cen- 
times. An evening call on the American consul suggested 
itself for a moment; but the memory of Uncle Peter’s anec- 
dotes of his experience as consul in a small German town 
when he was a young man deterred me. So many people 
turn up at consulates with hard-luck stories that I dreaded to 
meet the skeptical eye of some disappointed politician who 
had had financial relations with plausible young men once too 
often. Besides, the tale I had to tell became more and more 
idiotic the longer I thought of it. No, I simply couldn’t bring 
myself to seek protection under the flag. 

In talking the matter over afterward with Berri, he said my 
proper course was to have gone to the best hotel in the town, 
taken the largest and most expensive room, complained that 
it wasn’t nearly good enough, ordered an elaborate dinner, 
‘* jollied’’’ the landlord, flattered his wife, sent as many tele- 
grams as I pleased to all the inns at Avranches, aiid — with 
the air of one who cannot bother about such trifles—told the 
concierge to pay for them. But then Berri has had experi- 
ence. I probably should have dined on a chunk of black 
bread and a glass of milk at a creamery and ended by being 
arrested for sleeping under a hedge in the park, if all at once 
—but I’m going too fast. 

Just as I was about to leave the station and wander aim- 
lessly back to the town, a cab came rattling up to the curb- 
stone. Out of it jumped a pudgy man with a ponderous 
leather bag in one hand and a camera in the other. He had 
on dingy gray clothes—very baggy at the knees—gold- 
rimmed spectacles and a straw hat much too large for him 
that sort of hung down behind and gave his round, red face 
the appearance of an inquiring moon. He lumbered into the 
station, looked up at the clock, apparently saw that he had 
missed his train, dropped his bag on the floor and, with an 
air of resignation, began to dry his forehead on his handker- 
chief. For a second I couldn’t remember where I had seen 
him before; then suddenly it came to me and I rushed over 
and put my hand on his arm. For it was Guppy! If any 
one had told me on the ship that but a few weeks would pass 
before I should be about as pleased to see Guppy as I had ever 
been to see anybody, I should have—well, I should prob- 
ably have referred him to Berri. And here I was, clutching 
Guppy by the arm and exclaiming: ‘‘ Well, Guppy —this 
certainly is delightful!’’ Itreally was, you know. Heavens 
—how glad I was that I hadn’t been cool to him the way 
Berri was. His big face loomed cheerfully at me like a pie- 
crust, and with positive emotion he said: 

“Your name will come to me in a minute — of course I 
remember perfectly that you are number twenty-six and your 
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handsome friend Berrisford was number twenty-seven. 
—I can no doubt recall it by my memory system.’’ 
eyes and squeezed my hand convulsively while the system began 
laboriously to creak somewhere under his wobbling hat. 

“‘I’m on the track of it; I’m chasing it,’’ he declared nervously. 
‘‘T’ve begun to sequestrate it among—among— among, yes— among 
the substances. 
building materials now and it’s —and it’s—just a moment; keep per- 
fectly still or you’ll throw me out and I’ll have to begin all over 
Ah, I have it— it’s Stone! ’’ 
at me with relief and satisfaction. 

‘Well, that’s almost it,’’ I answered encouragingly, ‘‘ but not 
I think your system is perfectly wonderful’’ (I really did); 
‘it makes me feel somehow as if my name ought to be Stone—only 
it’s Wood.”’ 
as he explained to me as we walked arm in arm out of the station 
and hailed a cab, the principle of the thing was perfect even if you 
made slight errors now and then in working it out. 

Berri refused to believe that I was glad to see Guppy 
and asserted that a twenty franc gold piece on the sidewalk would have 
been every bit as soul-stirring; but then, he added that it was just as 
well I came across him as there wasn’t, of course, any snow on the 


Let me see 
He closed his 


This is splendid. By Jove—I’ve got it among the 


He opened his eyes and beamed 


But Guppy didn’t seem in the least disappointed, for, 


** as such,’’ 


ground, and nobody was ever known to find a gold piece except 
inthesnow. Thisstatement, as far as I can remember, is cor- 
rect. But he wasn’t correct in saying that my pleasure in meet- 
ing Guppy was purely financial. Guppy is rather grotesque, 
and I didn’t care for him particularly in a crowd, because I 
was continually oppressed by the knowledge that no one else 
wanted to have him around. All alone, however, I not only 
don’t mind him, I find him almost interesting. He’s appreci- 
ative and takes beautiful photographs, and has a refreshing 
way of regarding everything in his travels — however uncom- 
fortable—as part of the game. Then, too, I never can help 
being glad to see a person who is genuinely glad to see me. 
(Berri thinks this is vain and weak on my part; perhaps it is. ) 
Guppy was charmed to meet an “‘ old friend ’’ as he called me, 
for he had been alone ever since we left the ship. He said 
though, rather wistfully, that he was used to being alone a 
good deal as people for some reason or other never seemed to 
want to go to the same places he was going to. After that, I 
didn’t have the heart to refrain from suggesting that he had 
better go to Avranches that evening with me; and although 
he was really on his way to Granville, he changed his plans. 
The thought of Berri’s expression when he should see me 
arriving with Guppy in tow made me laugh. 

At home we think nothing of six hours in the train; but in 
France one comes to consider it a long journey. There 
were no express trains between Caen and Avranches — nothing 
but what they call #vains omnibus, that always begin to slow 
up for the next station before they get well under way after 
leaving the last. Ours was full of country people — the 
women in neat black dresses and frilled white linen caps with 
the strings tied in a stiff, starched bow under the chin. The 
men wore blouses and straw hats—very much like Guppy’s. 
Then there were priests and soldiers, and sailors who were 
probably going to visit their families after a long voyage. 
One of them had a little monkey perched on his shoulder and 
another was carrying a curious Japanese box of black and gold 
lacquer. They made me feel as if I were reading a book by 
Pierre Loti. The French soldiers always look so dowdy, 
whereas the sailors are the neatest, cleanest, handsomest 
chaps imaginable. We had to change cars three timés 
between seven in the evening and one in the morning, 
so Guppy and I, while we strolled up and down the plat- 
forms waiting fer our various trains, had plenty of leisure 
in which to listen to the talk of all these people and watch 
the meetings and partings of families, sweethearts and 
friends. The soldiers have a funny little way of walking 
along hand in hand—which made me realize how Anglo- 
Saxon I am, for when I first saw it it embarrassed me. 

We reached Avranches in a pouring rain at one in the 
morning. Guppy and I and another man and a woman 
were the only ones to get out there. It was cold and 
black, and when we inquired of the gateman who took 
our tickets how to get to the Hétel de Londres (the hotel 
mentioned first in Guppy’s guide-book) he exclaimed 
dramatically, as if he were a herald announcing the death 
of a monarch: 

“L’ Hotel de Londres—n’ existe plus /’’ He then went 
on in the pleasant French way to tell us when it had failed 
and just why. The woman didn’t agree with several of 
his details, and, after giving her version of the affair, 
appealed to some of the station employees, who tactfully 
attributed the inn’s demise to a variety of vague causes 
hitherto unmentioned — one of them being the Boer War. 

It was all very polite and charming, but Guppy and I 
were rapidly getting wet to the skin and falling asleep on 
our feet. At last, when everybody had had his say, and 
the ticket man had, for good and all, disposed of the mat- 
ter with a shrug and a proverb, we were told that there was 
a little vehicle of some kind waiting outside to take us 
either to the Hétel d’Angleterre or the Hétel de France— 
either of which was just as good as the one that had failed. 

With characteristic French thrift the driver had put out 
his lamps while waiting for the train and it took at least 
half a box of matches to light them again. During the 
drive up the steep, interminable hill to the town I found 
myself speculating in a state of semi-consciousness as to 
whether it wouldn’t have been as economical in the end 


to have let the lamps burn and saved the matches. Guppy 
and I were too sleepy to talk much, but the woman and the 
man opposite, who, apparently, were perfect strangers to each 
other, chattered all the way up as if it were ten in the morning 
instead of half-past one. He was visiting Avranches for the 
first time, and she discoursed on its charms-——‘‘ Une petite ville 
tout a fait coquette,’’ | believe she called it. There was a good 
Ursuline convent and a fine school for boys, she said, that in 
times gone by had attracted many English families; but a 
local Napoleon of finance had bought up all the best villas 
and raised the rents, and now the town was no longer popular. 
I thought, of course, that the man she was talking to was a 
Frenchman—he spoke just as if he were; but when the 
omnibus suddenly stopped after a deafening rattle over cob- 
blestones, and we had to decide where we were going, he 
asked us in English if we knew anything about the hotels. 
His English was perfect—so perfect, in fact, that it had no 
accent whatever and I couldn't tell his nationality. It was 
just a pleasant voice out of the darkness speaking English in 
the abstract— which had never happened to. me before. As 
a rule people speak unmistakable King’s English, or 
President’s English, but rarely just English. Berri solved 
the hotel problem for us, for when we got out of the omnibus 
(the two hotels faced each other) he was silhouetted against 
a yellow oblong one flight up and called softly down to me: 

“* Hello,Granny!— welcome home.’’ I knew then that he 
didn’t feel offended any more and was glad to have me back 
again. He had engaged a room for me that opened into his, 
and had something to eat waiting for me when I arrived. In 
fact, his state of mind was so altogether angelic that even the 
news of Guppy—to whom I had craftily said good-night 
before going upstairs— merely made him laugh. 

We’ve been at Avranches for more than two weeks now, 
and although we shall probably leave within a day or two I 
feel as if we were settled here for the rest of our lives. Berri 
came in the first place to renew his childhood; he went for 
two years to the school the woman in the omnibus mentioned, 
and was full of sentimenal longings to see it again. Avranches 
is a cozy, funny little town that seems to have been just left a 
long time ago on the top of a high, steep hill and never called 
for. 

In a letter I had from Mildred the other day she asked — 
I admit the question was natural — what Berri and I found to 
do for so long in a stupid little place like this; for I had told 
her that beyond the marvelous views there were no sights, no 
theatres, no big cafés with music, no casino to loaf in and no 
gay people to look at—nothing, in fact, but a collection of 
narrow, tortuous streets clinging to a hilltop, an avenue of 
trees like the nave of a cathedral in the Archbishop’s garden, 
and the fields and orchards of the surrounding country. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t stay very long if I were alone; everybody 
goes to bed at about ten o’clock, and you soon begin to havea 
feeling that the big world is exceedingly far away and not, 
after all, of much importance. But with Berri and Armington 
and Guppy, I’ve found plenty to do and like it. 

Armington is the fellow who arrived with us in the omnibus 
and mystified me with his English. While we were having 
breakfast under an awning in the court- a 
yard of the hotel the next morning he 
strolled past and lifted his hat. Berri 
said that although the hat was English 
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and the clothes were English, the fellow himself was French 
because his shoes were. Berri has heretofore considered this 
the final test of a person’s nationality. There is a little differ- 
ence in the shape of French shoes, that though it can’t be de- 
scribed exactly is unmistakable. Almost no English-speaking 
people wear them. Well, Berri’s young Frenchman turned 
out to be an American who has been studying archeology in 
Paris for five years. That is to say, he spends most of his time 
in Paris, but runs over to Athens now and then in the summer. 
We've been seeing a great deal of him. He’s writing a book 
on archeology and came down to Avranches to get away from 
it, as he had reached a chapter where he couldn’t go on with- 
out saying something definite about a handful of little bronze 
implements he had once dug out of a Greek tomb, and his 
inability to make uphis mind about them had broken him 
down. After carrying the wretched things around in his 
pocket for more than two years, he had become convinced 
that they were either meat skewers or safety-pins — which 
was encouraging as far as it went; but now the supreme 
moment had arrived for making an ultimate decision and he 
had fled from Paris on the verge of madness. He has given 
one of the little things to me for a few days, thinking that 
perhaps I may have an inspiration. Sometimes it’s just too 
skewery for anything, and then again it is so obviously a 
safety-pin that it seems as if any baby must recognize it. Yet, 
I can’t decide the matter once and for all any more than 
Armington can. I’m going to give him 
back his ‘‘ skewpin’”’ (he calls them that, 
just to be impartial), for it has begun 
to make me absent-minded by day and 
restless at night. 

Armington, however, isn’t all arche- 
ology; he’s one of the most agreeable 
persons I know. In fact it’s a great 
advantage to be in France with him and 
Berri. They both know the country so 
well and get into so many long discus- 
sions about it that you can’t help acquir- 
ing a different point of view from the 
conventional one you would have if 
you saw things only from the outside. 

It is on account of Berri and Arming- 
ton, of course, that we have become so 
chummy with Madame Honfleur and her 
three daughters, who keep our hotel; 
and they are charming. If I didn’t 
know that we were going to pay a bill 
when we leave, I should think we were 
visiting them. 

‘Where on earth, except in France, 
would you find—cou/d you find four 
women (or even one) like Madame 
Honfleur and her daughters, keeping a 
village hotel?’’ Berri demanded the 
other day after we had been having tea 
with the family inthe courtyard. (By 
the way, I have always heard that French 
people drank tea only when they were 
ill. This isn’t true.) ‘‘I’ve not been 
to Perugia, Wisconsin, Granny, but I 
bet you never sipped tea and discussed 
Gothic architecture with the slattern who 
runs the eating joint there, while one of 
her daughters near-by embroidered a 
white satin altar cloth for the new church 
on the hill, and another played Chopin 
in the adjoining salon. Now that’s the 
French of it. Old Honfleur isn’t in the 
hotel business for her amusement, you 
know; she’s there to make it pay. She’s 
up in all the little tricks of her trade 
and practices every one of the incredi- 
ble French economies. The bedroom 
candles—perhaps you’ve noticed—are 
all hollow, and the left-over riz de veau 
of luncheon to-day is sure to be the paté 
a@ la Toulousaine of dinner to-morrow. 
She has the nerve also to print ‘ English 
spoken’ in her advertisements — when 
there isn’t a word of English on the 
premises, with the exception of that pre- 
posterous notice in my room.’’ The 
notice Berri referred to informs one that 

A CULPABLE LAUNDRESS WHO IS AT- 

TACHED TO THE HOTEL IS AUTHORIZED 

TO EFFECT THE WASH. 

“It was she, too, who evolved the 
scheme for enticing the homeless auto- 
mobile; little Auguste told me so. And 
yet—and yet—isn’t she delightful? 
Wouldn’t she and Jeanne and Henriette and Léonie make 
themselves altogether charming anywhere?’’ 

I can’t help feeling that they really would. Madame’s 
attitude toward the automobile situation illustrates exactly 
what Berri means. 

The Hdtel de Londres is mentioned first in the guide-books, 
and the autos on their way from Coutances to Mont Saint 
Michel, not knowing that it ‘‘ ”’eaiste plus,’’ always try to go 
there. It occurred to Madame Honfleur that instead of allow- 
ing fate to decide which should come to her and which should 
go to her deadly rival—the Hétel de France —across the 
way, she might just as well have them all. So early one 
morning she sent Auguste —the little boy who helps in the 
dining-room—a mile or two down the highway to inform the 
hungry chauffeurs that there was but one possible hotel in 
Avranches, and that its name was the Hétel d’Angleterre. 
Now Auguste is just twelve years old and has the face of a 
cherub on a Christmas'card. That morning he was wearing 
a particularly snowy apron and a new pair of white cotton 
gloves which madame adjured him not to put on until he 
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heard the tuf-tuf of a gasoline engine in the distance. So 
altogether it was not surprising that later in the day the 
courtyard and the garage should be too small to contain all 
the automobiles stopping at the hotel for luncheon. 

At dinner there was anothercrush. Madame put ona black 
silk waist and ordered Paul the waiter to light the tall lamp- 
post in the centre of the court; we knew then that prosperity 
was nearing a climax. The second day was even as the first, 
but on the third day, Monsieur Isidore Blin, of the Hétel de 
France, came to his senses and subsidized Sosthéne — a per- 
suasive cherub of hisown. It was then that matters began to 
be infinitely more exciting than when the Honfleurs had 
everything their own way. For now, when we hear a puffing 
and rattling on the hillside, there are several minutes of 
awful suspense before two fat wheels round the corner and we 
see either our Auguste or Monsieur Blin’s Sosthéne clinging 
triumphantly to the step. Chambermaids leave their work 
and rush to the windows; the commercial travelers in the 
café downstairs jump up and run to the door; even the cook 
dashes out of the kitchen with a copper saucepan in his hand. 
Madame alone is quite calm under the strain. She wouldn’t 
go to the edge of the sidewalk and peer down the narrow 
street for anything. These financial fiurries are apparently 
nothing to her. If the auto turns sharply to the right, she is 
standing ready to receive it with a series of gracious bows 
and smiles, and ejaculations over the dust or the heat or the 





This isn’t true 
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rain, or whatever the nature of the day demands. 
turns to the left she exclaims indifferently: 
Auguste — it will disappoint him — he is sointerested!’’ As 
Berri says, she knows the tricks of her trade, but from noth- 
ing she says or does would you ever suspect it; and it seems 
rather crude, when you see her and the girls flitting about in 
their dressy mourning, to phrase it in just that way. 

When Berri’s old school had its graduating exercises we 
all went, of course. It is a great occasion for Avranches. 
We waited in the square with a crowd of proud mothers and 
fathers, big brothers and sisters— all in their best clothes — 
until the procession came down the main street from the school 
to the Hétel de Ville. It was very French and funny and 
nice. First there were two buglers and a drummer; then the 
village fire department in gorgeous uniforms that didn’t fit. 
(They reminded me of the Governor’s staff at home.) After 
them came the faculty in black silk gowns trimmed with red 
silkandermine. The village functionaries in dress suits and 
high hats strutted along in their wake, and last of all came 
the boys—the little ones with half-hose and bare legs first — 


the bigger ones, about to graduate, bringing up the rear. 
As we crowded into a big room on the top floor of the Hétel 
de Ville the village band brayed out the Marseillaise. After 
that there were two addresses—one by a member of the 
faculty and one by a great professor who had gone to the 
school when he was a boy and had come down from Paris for 
the day. They both spoke such distinct, beautiful French 
that I understood almost everything they said—and what they 
said was surprisingly broad and sensible and fine; surprising 
to me, I mean, because I had taken it for granted that a 
speech by a Frenchman would be all fireworks and ‘‘la 
patrie.’’ (Berri and Armington merely gave me a pitying 
glance when I told them this.) After the speeches we had 
the Marseillaise again. Then the prizes were given out — 
unwieldy books bound in bright red or green cloth brilliantly 
gilded. 

After the prizes had been awarded there was a tremendous 
amount of kissing on both cheeks. Armington and Guppy 
and I left Berri in the thick of it as he was going to lunch 
with some of the masters. Later in the afternoon he came to 
the hotel to get us, saying that he would show us the most 
delightful part of it all. We strolled up the main street, and 
very soon around the corner the drummer and the two buglers 
came marching as if they were a whole regiment. They 
stopped in front of a house, right-about-faced and gave a 
Whereupon the door opened and monsieur le 
pére came out with some money, and 
little Jules, who had won a prize, bowed 
and smiled from the window. Berri says 
that they go to the houses of all the boys 
who have won prizes—that they went 
even to his house. 

Another occasion for little Avranches 
is the day of the horse-races. There’s a 
beautiful course in a great meadow at 
the foot of the hill —the only pretty one 
I’ve ever seen, with the exception of a 
track at a country club near Bostom 
Why is it that as a rule race-tracks are 
so hideous? The races weren’t exciting 
exactly, but the event brought out an 
overpowering array of counts and coun- 
tesses and marquises and things from the 
chateaux in the neighborhood. The 
crowd, I think, was much more inter- 
ested in them and their Parisian finery 
(the ladies certainly did look very lovely 
strolling about the fresh, green turf) than 
they were inthe races. At the end there 
was a scramble up the foot-path to the 
town to be in time to see the nobility 
clatter through the main street — back to 
their fortresses. 

Every evening we gossip in the court 
yard with madame and her daughters 
(they are perpetually embroidering or 
crocheting ), or with some of the queer 
people who happen to be staying at the 
hotel. Berri made the acquaintance of 
a French lady the other evening who, 
in the course of their conversation, 
smoked most of his cigarettes and told 
him among other things that she was 
sixty-four years old. At this Berri ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Jncroyable, madame /’’ and 
immediately set her down as eighty-five 
For—as he told me afterward — when a 
French woman admits to sixty-four, she 
can’t be much under ninety. She spoke 
Russian and Spanish and Italian per- 
fectly, she said, but no English. She 
had once taken some lessons in English, 
but hadn’t learned anything except the 
words for ‘‘ tuning-fork’’ and “‘ pickle- 
dish’’ (which she pronounced “ dickle- 
pish’’ ), and didn’t find them very helpful. 

I suppose that we must soon leave this 
peaceful little place with its views and 
its gardens, its narrow vine-hung streets, 
its steep hills up which the patient don- 
mm keys toddle under their vegetable pan- 
niers, its drowsy fields full of birds by 
day and glow-worms by night. We 
should have gone before now, I think, 
if it hadn’t been for Guppy. Berri has 
been amiability itself since Guppy and 
I arrived — but he declares that he simply 
won’t have him with us at Mont Saint 
Michel. Frankly, I don’t see how we 
can avoid it; Guppy has photographed 
everything in the neighborhood and I’m sure he’ll want to 
leave when we do. I refuse to hurt his feelings — after 
his rescuing me that evening at Caen. Berri asserts that 
it won’t be necessary to hurt his feelings—that, in fact, he 
has a plan (he won’t tell me what it is) by which we’!l both 
‘*shake’’ Guppy and flatter him immensely. ‘‘ But it will 
take a day or two to get him into the proper mood,’’ he added 
I think Berri must have begun to manipulate Guppy’s mood 
this afternoon, as he hired two bicycles and invited Guppy to 
take a long ride with him. There’s another thing that Berri 
won’t tell me. He read my diary the other day (he grabbed 
it out of my hands and ran away with it) and says that it 
possesses one very remarkable trait. He has read a number 
of European diaries, he says, but he never came across one 
that in this mysterious respect was like mine. 

** Of course I sha’n’t let you know what it is until you reach 
the end,’’ he answered when I implored him to tell me, 
“* because I don’t think you can possibly keep it up—or 
rather, keep it out— very much longer.’’ This is even more 
maddening than Armington’s ‘“‘ skewpins.’’ 
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A view in the “ proven district” 





The main street of Beaumont in December 











Hard Luck Stories of the Oil Fields—By Robert ShacKleton 
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porated in connection with what is known as the oil 

field of Beaumont, in Texas. In that field, however, 
there are only a trifle over one hundred producing wells. 
There are from sixty to seventy-five companies who divide 
among them the ownership of these successful wells. Some 
own a number; some 
own but a quarter of 
an interest in a single 
one. Over four hun- 
dred of the companies 
possess nothing of 
present value; but 
with many of these 
the inability to produce 
oil has been no bar to 
the sale of stock. 

Hard luck has been 
as pervasive as good 
luck. For most of the 
thousands and millions 
of dollars that have 
been made, sums 
equally large have been 
lost. While apportion- 
ing good fortune with 
one hand, Fate has dis- 
tributed ill fortune 
with the other. In a 
host of cases, those 
who were dealt ill for- 
tune have striven to 
circumvent it by far 
from creditable means. 

Practically, it may 
almost be said that the 
present producing field 
about Beaumont, the 
most important of the 
Texas oil fields, is con- 
fined to the low rise 
of ground known as 
Spindle Top. After 
the finding of oil a year ago land was eagerly taken up for 
miles and miles around, to the sudden enrichment of native 
owners and the gradual disillusionment of those who bought. 
And then ensued a rush to secure some gusher, or share in a 
gusher, in the most favored spot. 

In one respect there has been a curious change. Within 
the compass of many miles there was not a piece of land but 
bore the name of the oil company that owned it, and which was 
either putting down a shaft or preparing to do so; but the 
greater part of such land is now deemed dry, and such signs 
have therefore, in most cases, been carefully removed— 
although by some of the companies the glowing advertise- 
ments in Northern papers have not been removed. If the way 
of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon a rock, the 
way of a ship in the midst of the sea, be as wonderfui as the 
wise man of old declared, he would add to the list, were he 
writing now, the way of an oil-less oil company in Texas. 

And the most interesting fact—a fact worth repeating —is 
that in Texas there is really an enormous amount of oil, and 
that there are companies which own wells of prodigious 
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capacity. In various parts of the State, indeed, as at Jennings 
and at Sour Lake, oil has been found, and at Beaumont 
are the gushers whose capacity has astonished the world. 

When oil was discovered at Spindle Top a year ago, and 
gusher after gusher was opened —each of the gushers being 
of wonderful producing capacity and hurling forth a great 
stream—the question of transportation at once became of 
vital and urgent importance. 


The Situation When Oil was Found 


The railroads were not ready to handle the trade. Oil cars, 
tank ships were needed. Equipment ofall sorts was required. 
The railroads, too, had still to use their locomotives, their 
tracks, for other traffic. The feeling of wild exultation, the 
feeling that fortunes were every minute flowing from the 
ground, changed to a realization of the fact that there is no 
fortune in oil that cannot be sent to market. 

Then it was that the best equipped, the best managed com- 
panies—a very few of such companies, and one of them pre- 
éminent in readiness for the emergency—began to forge 
ahead of those which had no equipment, no tank cars, and 
which could not promptly obtain them. And meanwhile 
numbers of the gushers were shut down and capped, with noth- 
ing at all shipped, or only a little from time to time. That 
was the problem that the great majority of gusher owners had 
to solve, or else to admit that their gushers were temporarily 
of no value whatever. 

What is claimed for the field of gushers reads like romance, 
yet has, in essence, the strength of fact. Of course, this does 
not mean that every statement of enthusiasts is true. I have 
before me, for example, a pamphlet in which it is declared 
that four hours’ unchecked flow of all the Spindle Top gushers 
would yield as much as a full year’s flow of all the other oil 
wells of the world combined. Oil goestothe head. Boomers 
are not only confident that the public will not strain at a gnat 
but they expect it to swallow everything that is offered. 
When, for example, at the ‘‘ coming-in’’ of a Beaumont 
gusher two men were killed, the boomers of the field gave out 
to the country that the unfortunates were ‘‘ drowned by the 
flow of oil,’’? and that a diver had to be secured before it could 
be checked. Well, it may be so; as well deny the statement, 
emanating from a rival field when a pool of oil on a prairie 
took fire, that it was a meteor that set it aflame, and that 
‘‘a great lake of oil burned furiously.’’ But beneath over- 
enthusiastic statements lies a great substratum of truth. 


Advertising Companies and Their Methods 


There has been an amazing springing up of companies which 
advertise stock at one cent, two cents, five cents, ten cents, 
twenty-five cents a share. Some of these companies thus 
offering stock own all or part of a gusher. Many have only 
‘“dusters.’’ Some own “ dry’’ land, and have never sunk a 
well, never raised a derrick. There are some, among the 
many which were incorporated in other States, that have not 
even taken out the license which the Texas law requires 
before they can do business in the Lone Star State. Their 
business is elsewhere and is entirely of a stock-selling nature. 

Much is a curious puzzle. There are honorable companies 
which really own producing wells, but which sell their stock at 
a few cents a share, and these, as do the dishonest, base their 
scheme on their knowledge of human nature, which teaches 





them that it is easier to gain buyers by the bait of offering 
them a thousand shares in a gusher for a nominal sum, than 
one share at a high figure. It isan appeal to personal vanity 
as well as to the cupidity of the small speculator. 

One method, which has been followed by not a few, is to 
incorporate, say in West Virginia or New Jersey, two com- 
panies, one for the purpose of buying land and digging for 
oil, and the other forthe purpose of handling the stock. And 
it is not infrequently the case that the second company begins 
operations long before the first; in fact, the first company may 
never begin operations at all. Sometimes, too, a trustee holds 
some hundred thousand shares or so ‘‘ in escrow ’’— which, 
whatever it may mean in law or in theory, too often means in 
practice that the trustee may do pretty much as he pleases with 
the stock and that it isn’t what the stockholders please. 

With some of the corporations which advertise stock at a 
few cents a share the par value is but a few cents, but with 
others it is one dollar. This is a distinction that many a 
small speculator overlooks. But, of course, if he believes all 
the advertisements, he will in either case be able to sell his 
ten cents’ worth for a dollar or more within a few weeks. 
Perhaps he will; but it is worth while to notice that though 
there are well-meaning companies of this character there are 
also evil-meaning ; and that it is a matter of amused indigna- 
tion, to the real owners of Texan oil fields, and to all who 
feel a pride in Texas, to see, in the papers of Northern cities, 
alongside of advertisements of reputable and known com- 
panies, those of corporations which know not Texas or which 
Texas does not know, and whose stock is never quoted in the 
oil exchanges of Houston, of Beaumont, of Galveston. And 
even among the displays of known companies I have more 
than once noticed stock advertised in the North at “‘ a special 
bargain ’’ of twenty-five cents a share, while in Texas it was 
offered at from three and a half to five cents. 


Ways Paved with Honest Intentions 


Of course, the way of most of the dishonest companies was 
paved with honest intentions and they only fell when tempted 
by ‘‘ duster’’ luck; then they could not resist the idea of dis- 
posing of their stock, even though their property yielded no 
oil. 

And in regard to every ‘‘ duster’’ field there is interesting 
uncertainty. No one can be sure that the duster of to-day 
will not, through the boring of a well a dozen feet deeper, 
become the gusher of to-morrow. But, as it is, there is some- 
thing pitiful in seeing deserted derricks rising above the 
dusty, dreary plain, and marking the places where great sums 
have been buried. 

The urgency with which it is so often stated that the buyer 
must hurry if he wishes to buy at present prices, because the 
stock is certain to advance one hundred, two hundred or three 
hundred per cent., is one of the most instructive features and 
one of the most common phenomena. 

Some companies add to their advertisements the statement 
that oil is worth so many dollars a barrel, and they usually 
name a good many dollars. But it isn’t always held at such 
prices in Beaumont. In fact, there, oil has a number of times 
been sold at pitifully low prices— merely a few cents a barrel 
—and great quantities have gone to waste. Fewof the wells 
are disposing of any large proportion of their possible product. 

“If my Spindle Top gusher ran water,’’ said one owner to 
me, as we stood together in the midst of the derricks, ‘‘ it 
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would be worth far more than oil.’? For the marketing of the 
oil is the tremendous problem. The way is difficult and few 
there are that have successfully found it. 

As an interesting example of advertising I noticed, in a 
big display in regard to one of the companies, what purported 
to be the copy of a telegram received at the president’s office 
from the superintendent in the field, stating that a tremendous 
flow of oil had just been tapped. But by an oversight the 
date of the alleged telegram was later than that of the news- 
paper in which the advertisement appeared. 

At Beaumont the air, the food, the water, the earth, the 
talk are impregnated with oil. And yet there are other 
topics, too. The boomers will tell you that the region is an 
earthly paradise. ‘‘ Yes, sir; we have green grass and roses 
in bloom all the year round! It is an Eden, sir! Glorious 
climate! Glorious country! An Eden, sir!’’ 

Far off at one side of the plain flows the deep and gloomy 
Neches, leading to Port Arthur, one of the points to which 
Spindle Top oil is sent in pipe lines and where it is loaded 
aboard ships— Port Arthur, where a great, placid, land-locked 
lake is thrown in from the Gulf of Mexico; where the air is 
balmy, even in December; where great tracks in the sand 
show where monster cranes search for food, and- where, as 
you watch, you see the giant birds steal softly forth; 
where immense clouds of smoke, across the lake, tell of 
burning prairie; where fish leap gleaming from the 
water; where the mosquitoes attain a size and ferocity 
undreamt of even on the Jersey meadows; where banana 
trees are loaded with fruit, and where roses and hibiscus 
are in bloom; where drinking water is imported; and 
where, in the near future, as at Sabine Pass, it is hoped 
that increasing quantities of Texas oil will be shipped. 

The most interesting of all questions at Spindle Top is 
whether the Standard Oil Company has interests there. 
The answer is plain. The lawsof Texas are antagonistic 
tq trusts and the Standard cannot do business in the State. 

Of course, then, the Standard is either not there at all or, 
if it is there, is there in some other shape. 

There are certain considerations that are well worth 
notice, and among these are the opinions of heavily inter- 
ested operators. 

‘*T believe that the Standard is interested in some 
degree in nine-tenths of the producing wells,’’ said one to 
me gloomily; but that is an absurdity. Even supposing 
the Standard to have designs on the Texas oil fields, it 
does not need to be interested insomany. A few, so long 
as they were well chosen, would be quite sufficient, and 
the majority of owners believe that the Standard has in 
some way established itself, and firmly. 


Is there a Lake of Oil Under Spindie Top? 


Conditions are most curious. What is known as the 
‘* proven district’’ at Spindle Top is very limited. The 
wells that have proved to be gushers there are so close 
together that there is grave fear that they are all drawing 
from one great reservoir or subterranean lake; a lake 
which may or may not be fed from exhaustless sources. 

Many of the thick-massed producing wells have not 
as yet found a way to get to market with much of their oil, 
and their owners helplessly wonder whether the compa- 
nies that are making large shipments will exhaust the 
oil supply of the lake before they themselves can begin 
active operations. One active company owns property 
away from the edge of the gusher field, but it does not 
choose, at present, to work it. That can wait. In vari- 
ous directions, round about, ‘‘dusters’’ have been sunk, till 
hopelessness has crept into many an owner’s heart. But there 
is one strip, long and broad, leading away from the “‘ proven 
territory,’’ in which shafts have not been sunk; and this strip, 
so long and so broad, is owned by a great corporation. 

It is believed that there has been extensive examination 
of this ground, and that its owners have confidence that, 
leading from Spindle Top, there is a stream of oil or a series 
of reservoirs. And meanwhile the company is pumping from 
the already discovered lake into which it is thought the wells 
of so many penetrate. 

So it is that some who own wells of great productiveness 
are alarmed. They fear that, by the time they themselves 
have tank cars built and tank ships constructed and pipe 
lines laid (and all these things will come slowly, for the 
builders, they say, are sure to have such a press of orders 
that it will be many months before equipment can be fur- 
nished), the present gushers will have been drained dry. 
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‘*Some men with a million barrels of oil under their 
derricks can no more get it to market than an oil millionaire 
can take his millions to Heaven! ’’ exclaimed one man. 

When it is added that the operators are not even sure of 
every part of Spindle Top as having oil, their woes and per- 
plexities will be still more fully appreciated. 

But there is also a bright side to all this. The oil is really 
there. It is there in immense quantities. Many companies 
have tapped the producing field. Should the supply prove 
to be exhaustless, or practically so, as the tremendous pres- 
sure seems to indicate, there will be a time of riches and 
prosperity for all who will patiently wait for a little, and 
meanwhile capably work and plan. 

And it is certain that the Standard has not secured all of 
Spindle Top against independent competition; it is certain 
that it has not secured all of the lesser Texas oil fields that 
have been discovered. And what to-day seems the dryest 
““ duster ’’ may to-morrow be found to be in the centre of a 
rich oil district. As this is written, indeed, comes the report 
that in a field not far from Beaumont, heretofore deemed 
hopelessly ‘‘ dry,’’ a gusher has just been tapped. 

The best opportunity for many companies seems to lie in 
the piping of oil to some shipping point along the coast; for. 
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the broad ocean is not fettered within steel-railed limita- 
tions, and therefore offers greater opportunities. In this direc- 
tion, indeed, much energy is at present being expended, and 
with this broadening of the output, together with the increase 
of railroad facilities, the outlook for gusher owners will con- 
tinue to grow brighter and brighter. If everything goes 
well, no corporation, no combination of corporations, can 
hope to control shipments of Texas oil. 


Uses to Which the Oil May be Put 


In the utilization of the oil for fuel operators look for a tre- 
mendous demand for their product. A number of locomo- 
tives have already been equipped for oil burning, and the 
result is said to be very satisfactory. The problem of secur- 
ing coal at prices that are not prohibitive is a serious one in 
some parts of the Southwest, and oil-well owners hope that 
the substitution of oil as fuel will solve the problem, to the 
mutual advantage of the owners of gusher property 
and the managers of railroads. It will, of course, 
require time to make the necessary changes and to 
agree upon necessary contracts, but it is in this direc- 
tion that the eyes of many gusher owners are turned. 

And, too, hopeful oil men declare that with this 
enormous and increasing supply of fuel oil in Texas 
great manufacturing industries will inevitably. spring 
up; that mills and factories will dot the ground; and 
that clouds of smoke will float over plains where 
Texas cattle now roam at will. 

And, too, expert chemists are working out prob- 
lems in regard to the refining of oil and the produc- 
tion of various by-products; they will show you 
phials of the fuel in a long array of colors and will 
talk wisely of this, that, and the other resultant, and 
of this, that, and the other use. 

And at least one company has already begun the 
operation of a large refinery, and others are planning 
to follow, for they feel sure that there is much more 
money in refined than in fuel oil. 

That one or two combinations have already been 
organized for the purpose of oil transportation, by 
rail or ocean, or both, also shows that there are many 
oil men who do not fear a speedy exhaustion of the 
supply. 
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It is keenly interesting to learn of the good luck stories of 
those who sold at high prices; but the full story would tell 
also of fortunes wasted, of money thrown into holes in the 
ground. Hollow-eyed and anxious men (for there are some 
who will not insouciantly continue the sale and exploitation 
of worthless stock in the North) haunt the Beaumont hotels 
and follow capitalists about, in the sad hope of finding some 
way to recoup their losses, or in the hope of some discovery 
that will turn the tide of their fortunes. 

Of course, as was inevitable, English capitalists have 
become largely interested, and only recently three English 
agents, who had been sent on a personal visit of inspection to 
the field, went back, satisfied, to their own land, stayed with 
flagons of samples and comforted by the sight of gushers. 

And the fact that oil and wealth are really there is making 
Beaumont, loosely sprawled-out city that it is, sprawl! still 
farther over the prairie, and there is much prosperity there. 


Stories About Things Above and Under Ground 


Anxious and nervous the speculators are; yet they cannot but 

laugh, with grim admiration, at that one of their number 

who, when a suspicious stockholder came to Beaumont to 
examine into his company’s chances, drove the inquis- 
itor to Spindle Top, halted the carriage a quarter of a 
mile away, and then sweeping his arm to include a hun- 
dred or more producing wells, exclaimed with superb 
aplomb: ‘‘ There, sir, is our property!’’ 

They laugh, too, at the sign, ‘‘ Brown and Smith, 
Mules; ’’ for to the visitor to the town there is humor in it. 

And one of them tells of how, wiring ahead for a ‘‘room 
and bath,’’ he found, on his arrival, that the hotel was 
jammed to its utmost capacity. He was shown to a little 
narrow room. ‘‘ But I ordered a room and bath!’’ he 
exclaimed angrily. Whereupon the porter lifted the nar- 
row cot and showed that it had been laid upon the bathtub. 

And now the Beaumontese—some of them—are 
frightening themselves with the vision, which some one 
conjured up and set forth, of a mighty explosion, the great- 
est in the history of the world. The theory is that the 
number of perforations through the rock which is sup- 
posed to cover, like a plate, the great lake of oil with its 
tremendous pressure, must be weakening that rock plate, 
and that, by being so weakened, the rock may at any 
moment give way, whereupon an awful flood of oil will 
roll forth, catching fire as it comes, and that, being fed 
from some source hundreds or thousands of miles away, 
there can be no checking of it. 

And some are amused by a triangular discussion that has 
been going on in regard to the correct pronunciation of 
the name of Beaumont; some of the inhabitants declaring 
for a first syllable pronounced like ‘‘ bew,’’ some for 
““bo,’’ and some for the sound of ‘‘g ”’ to end the word. 

So fierce was the speculative excitement in the earlier 
days that nothing was thought of but oil; and when the 
late President McKinley passed through the town, on his 
way to the Pacific Coast, not a dozen men were at the 
station to see the Presidential train pull slowly by and to 
cheer for the Chief Magistrate, but a great throng, at that 
very moment, not a stone’s throw from the track, were 
surging about the latest reputed millionaire. 

A vigilance committee has been formed to take charge 
of the ‘‘ proven district,’’ where the derricks and oil 
wells are so close together as to make the fear of a 
disastrous fire an ever-present one. A man is in charge 
as chief inspector and under him are deputies, and all 

men in the field must obey strict regulations in regard to the 
care and proximity of necessary fires, the opening of weils, 
the clearing of drainage ditches, the nearness of tents or 
lodging-houses and saloons, and whatever other points may 
seem of importance. 

In the dusty air, under a blue, blue sky and a hot, hot sun, 
the derricks rise in bare impressiveness; and over them, from 
time to time, the great buzzards of the region wing their 
heavy flight, while in the distance immense swarms of rice 
birds hover over the fields. Evening comes in the busy town, 
and the Salvation Army, with preponderance of bass drum 
and of tenor, insistently demands ‘‘ Oh, why will ye die?”’ 
And you notice a party of half a dozen sombreroed cowboys, 
sitting statuesque on their ponies, listening and watching 
impassively; and then out upon the level plain they go, and 
there, in a circling camp, workers sit in front of their tented 
homes, and fires flare, and the stars look quietly down on the 
solemn desolateness of it all. 
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PART II 


O MR. BROWN, steeped in the 
- traditions of deep-water seafaring, 
the easy acquiescence of this 
shanghaied crew to the dictum of the 
Captain was but a natural deference 
to armed authority. 

‘*Do your work like men,’’ he had 
said to his half of them when the 
watches had been picked at eight bells 
that evening, ‘‘ and I'l] treat you like 
men. But if you don’t—if you gi’ me 
any trouble—you’ll find me a tough 
customer, I’ll tell ye that.’”” Towhich 
the thirteen men of his watch had made 
no response until Big Pig Monahan, 
shifting his glance from the second 
mate, cleared his throat and answered: 
‘* Aye, aye, sir; we can do our work.”’ 

Then they had joined in the response, 
and Mr. Brown had marched to his 
room with the peculiar jerk to the knee- 
joints which so well becomes an efficient 
and self-confident officer. 

But the truculent Mr. Becker had paid 
no such trivial com- 
pliment to the in- 
telligence of the 
men; he paid a 
stronger at midnight, 
when he sent the 
sleepy Mr. Brown 
back to his room for his revolver, enjoining upon him never 
to leave it out of his reach. ‘‘ For ye’ve got a crowd,’’ he 
added, ‘‘that fear neither man, God or devil, but they do 
fear a gun. Show it occasionally, an’ use it if necessary, or 
some o’ these nights I'll come on deck an’ find ye gone.”’ 

‘* What’s happened, Mr. Becker?’’ asked the second mate 
when he had returned with his pistol. 

‘* Nothin’,’’ said the mate in a low voice, with a suspicious 
glance at Poop-Deck, at the wheel; ‘‘ but that don’t mean 
nothin’, by a long sight. They’ve dropped into line like the 
best crew there ever was, but—the skipper told ye, didn’t 
he?”’ + 
“Yes, sir, the Almena’s crew; but they seem to be quiet, 
well-behaved old men, now.’’ 

** Yes, quiet and well-behaved—just now. But did you 
notice them all day long — how sore their hands got? They’re 
not used to the work lately. Lived ashore, I take it, for 
some time; an’ they’li make trouble over this, sooner or 
later. The skipper’s worried, but there’s only one thing for 
you an’ me to do—carry it through. We’re the mates, 
they’re the crew, an’ we only know that much. Don’t listen 
to any arguments.’’ 

‘* All right, sir.’’ 

‘* An’ stand your watch on the poop. Let the bosun tend 
to things forrard, an’ if you want me or the skipper, stamp 
on the deck over our heads.’’ 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“‘ An’ don’t let ’em forget that you’re heeled; an’ don’t 
hesitate to shoot if they make a break.’’ 

‘* All right, sir.’’ 

** Course east by south. 

‘* East by south, sir.’’ 

The mate went below, and during his watch Mr. Brown 
found no occasion to change his estimate of the crew. The 
six nondescript landsmen in his watch were like all such— 
very much in their own and others’ way; but the seven of evil 
repute were quite up to his description of them — quiet, well- 
behaved old men, intelligent and respectful, and aside from 
their involuntary wincing as their inflamed hands gripped 
the ropes that they pulled, as efficient a watch as the hard- 
iest of seasoned sailors. They knew the ropes, knew the 
calls, and even anticipated a great many of the second 
mate’s orders. 

And so he reported to the Captain in the morning; but the 
Captain so far overruled the judgment as to call the broken- 
down Benson aft at one bell, bathe him, clothe him from the 
slop-chest, then arm him, and give him instructions sim- 
ilar to those given Mr. Brown by Mr. Becker. 

Yet, at noon, probably inspired by the sight of Mr. Benson’s 
new clothes, the whole shivering crew, twenty-four men, 
without Sinful and Seldom, came aft with a peaceful front, 
and respectfully requested Captain Jackson to sell them slops 
against their wages —thus indicating their present submission, 
at least. Captain Jackson was obliging to the extent of his 
power; he was glad to sell, but not having enough of any one 
garment to go around, he could only deliver the store of cloth- 
ing to them in a lump, chargeable against the twenty-four 
men as a whole, and advise them to be brotherly and share 
with one another. They took the clothing forward, and 
divided up as they could. 

And so the big ship sailed over on the first leg of the long 
Atlantic zigzag, each day driving the right of Might deeper 
into the hearts and brains of these men, and by the time the 
northeast trade was reached things were running smoothly. 
Mr. Benson, though testy of temper and tremulous of voice, 
had developed into a capable member of the afterguard, wise 


Wind’s haulin’ to the s’uthard.’’ 
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“Well, Captain, . . . you see, the pected has happened” 


in his judgment of wind and weather, and skill- 
ful in the planning of work; Seldom Helward, at 
the respectful petition of Poop-Deck and Big Pig, 
and on his promise of good behavior, had been 
released from irons and placed in the port watch; 
and Sinful Peck had so far recovered as to be of 
use at light tasks with palm-and-needle. 

But Sinful’s cheerfulness had deserted him, and his girth 
was perceptibly less— the last possibly due to his melancholy, 
but more probably to the forecastle diet, which was not fat- 
tening. And his moodiness, too, though possibly the 
thoughtful habit of mind often induced by bitter experience 
with buckshot, was more probably due to the antagonism of 
his fellows. Even as they had carefully picked the last 
leaden globule from his tissue, and nursed him to health as 
they would a sick mule, so now they reviled him and cursed 
him as earnestly as they might the same mule when past the 
need of pity. Yet Sinful maintained the moral strength 
which, with the unwitting codperation of Mr. Brown, made it 
possible later for these men to win their point. 

The Captain, the first and the third mate, though abating 
not one whit of their dignity as masters of the situation, were 
scrupulously careful not to provoke the crew unnecessarily. 
Mr. Brown, on the contrary, became a victim to his incom- 
plete early estimate of them. He had successfully assaulted 
Sinful in the beginning; later he found occasion to assault 
the landsman of his watch; then, dropping easily into the 
habit of a good second mate, he incautiously planted his fist 
between the shoulder-blades of Gunner Meagher one night as 
Gunner was passing—too slowly in Mr. Brown’s opinion— 
on his way to the wheel. 

He admitted later that he had no real knowledge of what 
happened. He had not thought of using his pistol until the 
last glimmer of consciousness was leaving him, and when he 
came to his senses afterward, flat on his back in the alley, 
unable to tell which part of his body hurt the most, the pistol 
was gone from his pocket. There were men coming toward 
him from the poop-steps and another from aft, evidently the 
man who had had the wheel. Rising unsteadily, with his 
hand still in his empty pocket, he saw these men halt in their 
tracks, and realized, dazed as he was, that his loss of the 
pistol was unknown to them. 

“* Down off the paop wi’ you!’’ he yelled, his hand still in 
his pocket, and they obeyed him, the man from the wheel 
hurrying by him with head averted, as though fearing a blow. 
First assuring himself that Gunner was at the wheel he rapped 
on the deck over the mate’s head, and when he appeared, 
explained to him. The mate listened, and called the Captain 
and third mate. While waiting for them the two searched the 
alley, but found no pistol. 

It was no time for recrimination: there was a loaded pistol 
at large, and when the Captain had slipped another into the 
hand of the second mate they marched aft to interview the 
helmsman. 

“* Hands up,’’ ordered the Captain sternly as he covered 
Gunner with his revolver. ‘‘ Take the wheel, Mr. Benson; ’’ 
and as the third mate caught the spinning spokes, Gunner 
meekly raised his hands. ‘‘ Go through him, Mr. Becker. 
Get that gun, first thing.’’ 

‘*T have no gun, gentlemen,’’ said Gunner brokenly. 

“‘Shut up. Search him well, Mr. Becker.’’ 

‘* No gun here, sir,’’ answered the mate after he had felt all 
around in the clothing of Gunner. 

‘*T repeat, gentlemen, I have no gun. If, as I surmise, 
Mr. Brown’s pistol is missing, I can only suggest that it fell 
from his pocket a few moments ago; but I did not see it. I 
fear that if I had he would not be standing erect now. I am 
glad that it isso. I am very sorry —for—for my unseemly 
rage; but I had not been struck for years—in fact, since the 
voyage of the Almena, Captain— and I lost control of myself. 
I sincerely beg Mr. Brown’s pardon.’’ 

Mr. Brown gasped. Such an attitude of mind in a sailor 
was beyond his experience, and they were silent while they 
stared at Gunner. Then the Captain spoke. ‘‘ What the 
devil are you—a prize-fighter or a preacher?’’ 

‘*T am neither, Captain, but, if you will pardon me, I pre- 
fer giving no details regarding myself.’’ 

‘* Take the wheel again.’’ 


Author of Masters of Men 


Gunner took the spokes from the third mate, and the party 
mustered in the weather alley, where they all remained, 
speculating on the situation, until morning. The men were 
not disturbed, only as they were counted and ordered to 
relieve the wheel and lookout in the usual way when they 
came aft at the change of watches; but the two men who 
relieved the wheel at four and six o’clock were searched for 
the missing pistol, and the lee alley was gone over again at 
daylight, tono avail. At seven bells the men were called aft 
and the armed afterguard scowled down on them from the top 
of the house. In language terse and expressive the Captain 
explained that the pistol must be given up or there would be 
trouble. 

‘* We don’t know anything about that pistol, Captain,’’ said 
Big Pig, ‘‘ and did not hear of it until Gunner came forward 
at eight bells. But you know us pretty well, Captain— you 
know that if we got that gun there’d be something doing 
before this. I admit, candidly, that I was one of those who 
came aft to help Gunner. I only wish I’d laid hands on it. 
Gunner here is the only one who might not have used it, and 
he didn’t get it. If he had he’d ha’ given it back. That’s 
the kind of man Gunner is, these days.’’ 

‘* That will do,’’ ordered the Captain sternly. 
studied the upturned faces beneath him. 

‘* Until that pistol is produced,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ you will 
be kept up in your afternoon watch, and you will be worked 
through the night watches by lantern light. You will also be 
put upon the allowance; and you know what that means— 
practically starvation.’’ 

Then up spoke Sinful Peck. ‘‘ Which allowance do you 
mean, Captain; the new or the old?”’ 

“You will get your three quarts of water, your pound of 
beef and bread, your pea soup and codfish; nomore. Go for- 
rard, the pack of you,’’ answered the Captain impatiently. 
But Sinful was not satisfied. 

‘* You’re quoting the old whack, Captain,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
the law of ninety-eight has substituted a much better. If you 
put us on the Government allowance you’ll have to give us 
pie——”’ 

‘* That’s enough,’’ interrupted the Captain. ‘‘ Go forrard.”’ 

‘It’s not enough, Captain. There’s a new scale of provi- 
sions provided by law, and I demand it. There’s four quarts 
of water allowed per man; there’s a pound and a half of fresh 
bread a day, besides half a pound of hardtack and half a 
pound of flour. There’s canned goods, and dried fruit, and 
pickles, and good coffee. There’s a scale of provisions good 
enough for a longshoremen’s boarding-house, and I demand 
itforthiscrew. I demand pie three times a week, for there’s 
an allowance of an ounce of lard a day which can’t be used up 
except in pie-crust. And there’s a penalty, Captain Jackson, 
of from fifty cents to a dollar a day for each man of your crew 
deprived of any part of this allowance.’’ 

‘Shut up, you fo’castle lawyer,’’ said the astounded 
Captain. 

“*T will not shut up,’’ replied Sinful excitedly. ‘‘I have 
a right to speak. I have been assaulted illegally aboard this 
ship, and for that, Captain Jackson, you and your second 
mate shall serve from three months to two years in jail, as 
sure as you livetobetried. There is no alternative of fine in 
the amendment, which I quoted at the time. Also, Captain, 
you will be mulcted to the tune of a hundred dollars for not 
providing a suitable slop-chest and a safe and warm fore- 
castie. Both forecastles are leaky, and the doors open for- 
ward. Everyseacomesin. Section Forty-five-hundred-and- 
seventy-two of the Revised Statutes is amended ——’’ 

‘Will you shut up, and get forrard!’’ roared the enraged 
Captain. ‘‘ Any more o’ this, and I’ll put you in irons!’’ 

‘*So much the worse for you if you do, Captain Jackson,’’ 
answered Sinful bravely; ‘‘ and right here, Captain, I make 
a formal request for one suit of woolen clothing provided by 
law from the slop-chest. These thieves beside me have stolen 
my clothes.’’ 

A few of the ‘‘ thieves ’’—all of whom had been regarding 
him with wonder— frowned sternly at him now, but most faces 
took on a grin. It was somewhat contagious, though Mr. 
Benson remained immune. 

‘**T will consider your request and all that you have said,”’’ 
said the Captain. ‘‘ But I say to you again: Go forrard, at 
once.’’ 

They trooped forward, and the Captain and first mate went 
to breakfast, the former procuring a pamphlet from his room 
before seating himself at the table. ‘ 

‘*T heard about this new law ashore, sir,’’ said Mr. Becker 
anxiously. 

‘* So did I,’’ answered the Captain, turning the leaves of 
the pamphlet; ‘‘ and if I’d expected to have a single one o’ 
those devils aboard I’d have looked into it. Here it is, all 
here. He’s right—‘compensation.’’? He read: ‘‘‘ For 
shortage in stores’ —um—‘ to be paid to him in addition to 
and to be recoverable as wages ’— um —‘ not exceeding fifty ’ 
—Listen! ‘In respect of bad quality, a sum not exceeding 
one dollar a day.’ Let’s see this new whack.’’ He turned 
the leaves, and read silently. 

‘*He’s right, Mr. Becker,’’ he said, looking up. ‘‘It 
would run a hotel. What fools got up thisscale? Why, it’ll 
take the profits of the voyage. Here, steward!’’ he called; 
and when the steward came he said: ‘‘ Look this over, and 
see what you make of it. How about that pie?’’ The stew- 
ard, who had heard the petition of Sinful, took the pamphlet, 
and the Captain began his breakfast. 

‘*T see, Captain,’’ said the smiling steward a few moments 
later, ‘‘ that there is plenty of fresh bread and biscuit pro- 
vided, as well as the flour. Now, if there was baking-powder 
allowed, this flour could be expended in tea-biscuits, but 
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without it, and with the daily allowance of lard to be used 
up, why, there is nothing but as the man said—pie-crust.”’ 

‘* Pie for sailors!’’ muttered the mate. ‘‘Pie!’’ But the 
Captain said nothing. He remained in his room through the 
day, and in the last dog-watch called all hands ait. 

‘*Men,’’ he said to them when they had mustered at the 
mizzen hatch, ‘‘I find that I am caught foul on this new law ’’ 
—he held the pamphlet opened in his hand as he spoke, and 
occasionally glanced at it—‘‘ and I am not prepared to carry 
out all its provisions—that is, not having the stores on 
board, I cannot feed you the new allowance, which is much 
better than the ‘ full-and-plenty’ which I have so far given 
you. The old whack which I spoke of is not to be considered, 
of course. Now, I mean to continue the full-and-plenty, and 
I mean to give you watch-and-watch, and there will be no 
night work except such as is necessary, or such as may be 
given in individual cases as punishment, although the new 
law says nothing about these things. I grant this of my own 
accord. Iam satisfied by this time that Mr. Brown’s pistol 
went overboard in the scuffle last night; also do I consider 
Gunner Meagher’s explanation of his not having been struck 
of late years, and his losing control of himself. He got the 
best of Mr. Brown and ought to be satisfied. I find that I, or 
my owners, are liable to one hundred dollars fine for not pro- 
viding a suitable slop-chest, and for the faulty construction 
of the forecastle. This will be paid cheerfully at the end of 
the voyage. I find that both Mr. Brown and myself are liable 
to imprisonment for assault on Sinful Peck, and that I am 
liable to civil damages if I allow Mr. Brown to escape. I 
will see that he does not escape; and we will both appear for 
trial on the complaint of Sinful Peck. Against this I expect 
that you will work, faithfully and respectfully, as you have 
done — with the exception of Sinful Peck.’’ 

It was a manly speech; the men were certainly impressed. 
They looked at one another, and then Big Pig spoke. 

“That is all right, 
Captain,’’ he said,*‘ as 
far as it goes. If we 
are to finish the voyage 
the grub and the fore- 
castle are small mat- 
ters, and further as- 
sault might be met with 
on the spot, without 
waiting for the courts 
to act; but does the 
new law say anything 
about taking mentosea 
against their wishes?’’ 

**Nothing at all; 
neither is it changed 
in regard to mutiny, 
or resistance toassault. 
If assaulted, your re- 
dress is in the courts: 
resistance at sea is 
mutiny, and you can 
be shot. We will 
shoot you if you mu- 
tiny. And in the case 
of Sinful Peck, he had 
best understand that 
our punishment for 
assaulting him is al- 
ready earned and will 
be no heavier if the 
assault is repeated. 
He has eaten hiscake.’’ 

‘““We care nothing 
for Sinful nor his 
troubles, Captain. He 
signed for the voyage; 
we did not. We’reold 
men, not overfond of 
scrapping, and we 
mean to take this mat- 
ter into court at the 
first opportunity. Just 
the same, you can con- 
sider that it is your 
being armed that in- 
duces us to this sub- 


mission. We _ accept 
the situation under 
protest.’’ 


“Your protest will 
go into the official log. 
If you have nothing 
more to say, you may 
go forward.’’ 

They went forward, and the Captain turned to his officers. 

“* Whether or not they have that pistol, it is the only course 
to take. They are intelligent men, able to make trouble. 
We know that well. The Consul at Singapore can do nothing 
but order their discharge. Well, men are plenty there, and 
wages low. If they want to stay, work them up until they 
are glad to desert, but treat them well until then—that is— 
well, Mr. Brown, you are going to jail. I consign Sinful 
Peck to your care until then.’’ 

** All right, sir.’’ And the second mate smiled. 

The experiences of Sinful Peck during the rest of the pas- 
sage were harrowing in the extreme. Shunned and snubbed 
by his shipmates, hazed and harassed by the officers—a 
Pariah among his kind—he grew thinner and thinner as the 
voyage progressed, until his rather small-boned frame held 
nothing of fat—only a knotty covering of muscular tissue. 
He was the one man of the crew kept up in the afternoon 
watch, and, being a proficient helmsman, he did all the day 
steering in fine weather, his tricks on alternate days lasting 
from breakfast to supper-time. If there was a particularly 
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hard or distasteful task to be done, Sinful was put to it; if 
there was an Irish pennant (a stray rope-yarn) hanging on a 
lofty stay or stretch of rigging, Sinful was sent to remove it. 
He was cursed and kicked by the officers—even the super- 
annuated third mate doing his share; but the secret, dominat- 
ing attitude of mind which had governed his perversity at the 
beginning held him together—only the fixed, sullen scowl 
which had come to his face showing how he suffered. 

As for the other men, under the masterly influence of Big 
Pig and Poop-Deck, they did their work so well and so will- 
ingly that there was really no excuse for criticism or ill 
treatment, and no apparent need for the occasional ostenta- 
tious display of weapons by the officers, or for their standing 
the night watches so faithfully on the poop. Though the old 
enemies, Seldom Helward and Mr. Becker, looked fixedly 
into each other’s faces once in a while, as though wishing for 
changed conditions, no further approach to friction occurred 
until the ship had rounded the Cape, sailed across the broad 
stretch of the Indian Ocean, through the Straits of Sunda, and 
up the Sumatran coast to near the entrance of Rhio Strait, 
where, among the flock of native craft beating out to sea, 
Captain Jackson made out the presence of a Singapore pilot 


boat, and so informed his second mate in a voice loud enough ° 


to be heard by all. Then something occurred which shows 
that human nature is weak, and that fixed, dominating pur- 
pose has its limits. 

Work was going on; the second mate was on the main-deck 
overseeing it, and Sinful had spilled some paint on the deck. 
As the Captain sang out the news of the coming pilot, Mr. 
Brown was in the act of reproving Sinful; and Big Pig 
Monahan, passing at the moment, stopped short and said: 
‘“‘That’s ashame! What’s the useof half killing him? I’ve 
seen enough of this. Now quit it.’’ Then he had calmly 
twisted the belaying-pin from Mr. Brown’s hand, and dropped 
it. The second mate sprang away, reaching for his pistol, 





“ Shut up, you fo’castle lawyer,” said the astounded Captain 


and Big Pig folded his big arms. Mr. Brown might or might 
not have used the pistol, but he was not given time. Sinful, 
his eyes streaming with tears that were possibly started more 
from Big Pig’s sympathy than from his rage, drew a revolver 
from his pocket and shot the second mate through the leg. 
The officer fell to the deck. 

“* You will, will you!’’ screamed Sinful. ‘‘ Drive a man 
to the gallows, will-you! All right—here goes.’’ 

He turned and took good aim at the Captain, hurrying along 
the alley-way above them, but missed him. The Captain 
turned back, evidently unarmed at this fatal moment when 
he needed arms; but Big Pig, with kindling eyes, picked up 
the second mate’s revolver and covered him. 

‘*Come back, Captain,’’ he called; ‘‘ don’t you go below. 
Come down here! Quick, or I'll bore you!’’ 

The Captain hesitated, while the short, blue tube in Big 
Pig’s steady hand searched his very soul; then he came 
slowly forward and down the steps. And while he came 
Sinful’s strident voice was calling: 

** Down from aloft everybody. Call the watch.’’ 


11 


The men were coming, down by the running rigging and 
aft on the deck. One bawled into the port forecastle, and 
soon the watch below flocked out. Sinful tied the wrists of 
his wounded persecutor with the lanyard of his paint-pot, then 
joined Big Pig in his menace to the Captain. 

‘Not one word, Captain,’’ said Big Pig, ‘‘ or you’ll be 
killed. We're in for it now, though a little suddenly 
Submit, and you won’t be harmed. Lie down on deck and 
put your hands behind you— Quick! ”’ 

The last word burst out like the blast of a trumpet, for the 
Captain had begun to speak. He quietly lay down and 
extended his hands. The men bound him, and Big Pig found 
time to ask: 

‘Where'd you get that gun, Sinful?” 

‘Found it—found it on deck that night. Come on, Big 
Pig—come on, the rest o’ you. They’re asleep yet.’’ 

Forward were the two bosuns—one just aroused — the car- 
penter, steward and cook looking aft at them, but displaying 
no hostility in their anxious faces. Mr. Becker and Mr. 
Benson, asleep in their berths, were wakened by cold muzzles 
pressed into their temples, and stern voices ordering them to 
** Lie still.’? They were bound in their berths and locked 
into the room. Then the men noisily returned to the deck. 

‘* Back the main-yards, boys,’’ sang out Big Pig, who 
easily assumed the direction of things. ‘‘ Bring her up,’’ he 
added to the man at the wheel. ‘‘ Keep the mizzen royal just 
lifting.’’ 

In five minutes the ship was hove to, and Big Pig, while the 
crew raided the cabin for firearms, secured a deck bucket and 
sat down upon it, facing the conquered Captain Jackson, who 
had philosophically struggled to a sitting posture. 

** Well, Captain,’’ he said good-humoredly, ‘‘you see, the 
unexpected has happened. We have charge of the ship, and 
she’s hove to. Now which do you think she ought to do— 
remain hove to until that pilot comes along, or turn back for 
New York?”’ 

** Take the pilot, in 
the name of common 
sense. There’s jail for 
you all in either case.’’ 


‘“*Not necessarily, 
Captain. The laugh 


would be decidedly on 
you if we sailed back 
without touching at 
Singapore, and though 
there might be compli- 
cations there wouldn’t 
be any jail. Do you 
know that this crowd 
can control the 
Cleveland Board of 
Trade, and could bring 
a pretty strong pres- 
sure on the New 
York Chamber of 
Commerce?’’ 

Captain Jackson’s 
face was non-commit- 
tal, though his eyes 
opened slightly. The 
second mate, lying in 
his blood, groaned a 
little at this moment, 
and Big Pig, without 
rising, beckoned to the 
men coming out of the 
cabin, and called out 
for the steward. They 
carried the second 
mate, still bound, to 
his berth, and locked 
the steward into the 
room with him. For, 
though they had found 
a large armament, the 
steward might know of 
other guns. 

‘*You made a bad 
mistake, Captain,’’ re- 
sumed Big Pig, ‘“‘ to 
think that for thirty 
years men would re- 
main before the mast 
helpless under the law. 
For one, I am master 
and managing owner 
of a steel steamer twice 
the size of this ship. 
I have a clear case of 
damages against you for taking me away from my business. 
Turkey Twain, who painted your hencoop yesterday, has been 
two terms a Mayor of a Western city. Gunner Meagher hap- 
pens to own a few dollars, sent from Heaven, he thinks, but 
inherited from an Irish uncle, I know. And’’ —and Big Pig 
grinned —‘‘ he did up your bucko second mate all right.’’ 

‘Well,’ asked the Captain, ‘‘ what about Sinful Peck? 
He admits signing articles.’’ 

‘* And he did—to pay a fool bet on Bryan’s election in the 
campaign of ninety-six. You see, the bet was that he 
should make a voyage with Captain Benson, if he still 
sailed a ship, or with you, or Mr. Becker, wherever you were. 
We easily found track of you through the Maritime Exchange, 
and had to wait two years until you struck New York; then 
we all—all but two—came down to make sure he sailed. 
He had to pay a crimp heavily to ship him, fat as he was, 
and paid the crimp also—that is, we think he did —to shang- 
hai us. Sinful doped us all at a supper, and the crimp did 
the rest.’’ 

(Concluded on Page 19) 
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Synopsis oF Previous INSTALL- 
MENTS — Captain George Curtis, U. 
S. A., is Indian Agent on a Tetong 
Reservation, having been sent to re- ; 
place an Agent who mistreated the i 
Indians. Jennie, the sister of the ; 
Captain, is also at the Agency. The ; 
cattlemen of the State have deter- | 
mined to force the Indians from the ' 
Reservation. Elsie Brisbane, anartist, 
the daughter of United States Senator 
Brisbane,and Osborne Lawson, an au- 
thor from the East, were at the Agency 
when Captain Curtis arrived, but have 
returned to Washington. Miss 
Brisbane, while at the Reservation, 
was bitterly antagonistic to Curtis, 
but has written him a letter of apol- 
ogy from Washington. She is a girl 
of striking beauty and is understood 
to be engaged to Lawson, but Captain 
Curtis has begun to realize that he 
himself is in love with her. He has 
been summoned to Washington in 
order to testify regarding Indian affairs, has looked forward with long- 
ing to again meeting Elsie, and has just called at the Brisbane home. 


NINTH CHAPTER 


URTIS was amazed at the size and splendor of Lawson’s 

( apartments. He had accepted the novelist’s invita- 
tion to take breakfast with him without much thought 

as to where the meal would be eaten. : 

“Why, see here, Lawson,’’ he exclaimed as he looked 
about him, ‘‘ this is too much for any bachelor — it’s baronial. 
I had a notion you were a hardworking ethnologic sharp!’’ 

““Tam,”’ replied Lawson, smiling with frank enjoyment of 
his visitor’s amazement. ‘‘ I’ve been up two hours at work 
at this very desk.’’ 

The room was filled with books, cases of antique pottery, 
paintings of Indians, models of Pueblo dwellings and other 
things in keeping. It was made warm and rich in color by 
half a dozen very choice Navajo blankets of the fine old weaves 
in vegetable dyes so dear to the collector. The long table 
was heaped with all the latest magazines, mixed with dozens 
of books with markers set to guard valuable passages. It 
was plainly the den of a student of wide interests. 

Lawson’s lean, brown face at once assumed a different aspect 
to Curtis—it became more refined, more scholarly and dis- 
tinctly less shrewd and quizzical—and he began to under- 
stand his host’s easy acceptance of the defiance of Western 
politicians and millionaire railway owners. Plainly a man 
of large private fortune, and enjoying high connections 
socially, what had he to fear? 

At the same time that Lawson’s power was revealed to him 
his own heart sank—for he realized that here was an ideal 
husband and home for Elsie. ‘‘ While I,’’ he thought, ‘‘ have 
only a barrack in a desolate Indian country to offer her.’’ 

And he swung deep in the trough of his sea of doubt. 

‘‘What I can’t understand,” he said, ‘‘is this: How can 
you puli up and leave such a home’’—(he indicated the 
breadth of the room with a sweep of his hand) —‘‘ and go 
out on the Painted Desert or down the Chaco? ’”’ 

Lawson smiled. ‘‘ It is absurd, isn’t it? Man’s an unac- 
countable beast — but come — breakfast is waiting.’’ 

After breakfast Lawson accompanied him to the Interior 
Department and introduced him to the Secretary, who had 
the preoccupied air of a business man, rather than the 
assumed leisure of the politician. He shook hands cordially. 

‘I'm glad to meet you, Captain. Yours is a distinguished 
name withus. We recognize the value of your volunteer serv- 
ice. Our mutual friend, Lawson, here, threatens to make 
you Secretary in my stead.’’ 

*“ Not so bad as that, Mr. Secretary,’’ laughed Lawson. 
“‘T merely suggested he’d make an excellent President.”’ 

“Oh! Well, it all comes to the same thing.’’ He became 
serious at once. ‘‘ Now, Captain, I would suggest that you 
put this whole matter, as you see it, together with your recom- 
mendation, into the briefest, most telling form possible, and 
be ready to come before the Committee to-morrow. Confer 
with the Commissioner and be ready to meet the arguments 
of the opposition. Brisbane is representing the cattlemen 
in this controversy, and he isa strong man. I agree entirely 
with you and Lawson that the Tetongs should remain where 
they are and be helped in the way you suggest. Be ready 
with figures of the cost of satisfying claims of the settlers, etc. 
Come and see me again. Good-morning.’’ And he bent to 
his desk again. 

Lawson immediately led the way across the square in 
search of the Indian Office. The Commissioner’s room, a 
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large, bare room, was filled with a dozen or more red men, 
all wearing new blue suits and wide black hats. They were 
smoking in contemplative silence—with only an occasional 
word spoken in undertone. It was plain they were waiting 
an audience with the chief. 

Several of them seemed to know Lawsen, and one or two 
cried ‘‘ Ho! Ho!’’ and came up to shake hands. But they 
fairly quivered with pleasure as Curtis began to sign-talk 
with them. 

‘“Who are you?’ he asked of one. ‘“‘Oh! Northern 
Cheyenne—I know. And you are Apache?’’ he said to 
another. ‘‘I can tell that, too. What are you all waiting 
for? Tosee the Commissioner? Have you had a good visit? 
Yes, I see you have nice new suits. The Government is 
good to you sometimes.’’ They laughed at his sharp hits. 
‘* Well, don’t stay too long here; your nice clothes will wear 
out.”’ 

One old man, whose gestures were peculiarly flowing and 
dignified, thereupon said: ‘‘ When the white man come to 
buy our lands we are great chiefs—very tall. When we ask 
for our money to be paid to us then we are small—like chil- 
dren.’’ This caused a general laugh, in which Curtis joined. 
They all wanted to know who he was and he told them. 
“‘Ah! we are glad for the Tetongs. They have a good man; 
we can see that.’’ 

Lawson meanwhile had entered the Commissioner’s office 
and now, reappearing, said to Curtis: 

‘* The chief will see you at once.’’ 

The Acting Commissioner wore the troubled look of a man 
sorely overworked and bodily badgered. He breathed a sigh 
of ostentatious relief as he faced his two visitors who came 
neither to complain nor to ask favors. He looked at Curtis 
contemplatively, his pale face set in sad lines. 

‘*T’m leaning on you in this Tetong business,’’ he began. 
‘*T have so many such fights I can’t give you the attention 
you deserve. It seems as though our settlers were crazy 
about Indian lands. I honestly believe if we should lay out 
a Reservation on the Painted Desert there’d be a rush for it 
instanter. ‘ The Injun has it —let’s take it away from him,’ 
seems to be their war-cry. I am pestered to death with 
schemes for cutting down Reservations and removing tribes. 
It would seem as if these poor, hunted devils might have a 
thumb-nail’s extent of the continent they once entirely owned; 
but no—so long as an acre exists—they are liable to attack. 
I’m worn out with the attempt to defend them. I’ll have 
nervous prostration or something worse if this pressure con- 
tinues. Yesterday nearly finished me. What kind of men 
have you got out there, anyway? Are they all pelicans?’”’ 

Curtis listened with amazement to this frank avowal— but 
Lawson only laughed. 

‘* This is one of the Commissioner’s poor days. He’ll fight 
till the last ditch ” 

“Irrigating ditch!’’ supplemented the Commissioner. 
“‘ Yes, there’s another nightmare. Beautiful complication! 
The Government puts the Indian on a Reservation so dry that 
water won’t run down hill, and then Lawson or some other 
friend of the Indian comes in and insists on irrigating ditches 
being put in, and then I am besieged by civil engineers for 
jobs, and contractors twist my door-knobs off. Captain 
Curtis, keep out of the Indian Service if you have any 
conscience.’’ 

“‘ That’s exactly why I recommended him,’’ said Lawson; 
“because he has a conscience.’’ 

“*Tt’ll shorten his life ten years and do no material good. 
Well, now, about this Tetong embroglio.’’ 

Thereupon he fell upon the problem with the most intense 
application and Curtis had a feeling that his little season of 
plain speaking had refreshed him. Together they arranged 
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their plan of battle, and when his visitors withdrew the 
Commissioner said: ‘‘ You are a comfort to me, Captain.’’ 
Curtis spent the remainder of the day in putting together 
his defense of the Tetongs; compiling figures and draw- 
ing maps to show the location of grass and water. He did 
not rise from his work till the signal for closing came, and 
then he gathered his papers together and took them home 
to his room in the club to put the finishing touches to them. 
The hearing took place at ten o’clock the following morn- 
ing, and Curtis, being punctual, had opportunity for a last 
consultation with Lawson before the Chairman came in and 
called the committeemen to order. The members sat 
about for the most part in silence, ruminating like cattle, 
with eyes fixed on the walls or upon slips of paper in their 
hands. Occasionally some one of them would rouse up 
and ask a question, but their general attitude seemed to 
be that of bored and preoccupied business men. They came 
and went carelessly in response to calls of their clerks, 
and Curtis perceived that they had very little interest in 
the life or death of the red men. He would have been 
profoundly discouraged had not the Chairman been alert 
and his questions to the point. He held a short con- 
versation with him after his formal statement had heen taken, 
and this interview was pleasing. 
“‘T think I can hold this raid in check,’’ he said in answer 


to Curtis. ‘‘I am very glad to find a man of your quality 
taking up this branch of the service.’? He paused and a 
smile wrinkled his long Scotch face. ‘‘ They accuse me of 


being a weak sentimentalist because I refuse to consider the 
red man in the light of a reptile. I was an abolitionist ’’— 
the smile faded—‘‘in days when it meant something to 
defend the negro, and in standing for the Indian’s rights I 
am merely continuing my life-work. It isn’t a question of 
whether I know the Indian or not, though I know him better 
than most of my critics; it’s a question of his rights under 
our treaties. I should like to hear from you, unofficially, of 
course, whenever you have anything to say. Lawson’s testi- 
mony ’’—he put his hand on Lawson’s shoulder — “‘ is worth 
more to me than a whole State of interested boomers. He’s 
a comfort to us, for we know he has nothing to gain or lose 
in any question which comes up.’’ 

Curtis shook hands with the old man with a feeling of 
security. Here at least was a man to be depended upon to 
do the right thing. He began to think that Lawson was 
a personal friend of every official connected with the 
Department. 

As they stepped out into the hall the two young men came 
face to face with Elsie and her father. 

‘** Are we too late?’’ criedthegirl. ‘‘ Is the hearing over?’’ 

‘* My part of it is,’’ replied Curtis. ‘‘ At least for to-day. 
They may recall me in a day or two.”’ 

Brisbane was visibly annoyed. ‘‘I didn’t suppose you 
would come on till eleven; that’s the word I got over the 
*phone. I particularly wanted to hear your deposition,’’ he 
added sourly. 

‘Papa has an idea your opposition to this bill is impor- 
tant,’’ Elsie said jestingly, as Curtis nervously edged away 
from Brisbane. She was in radiant health and spirits, and 
her cloak and hat were most becoming. 

Brisbane followed Curtis up. ‘‘ Now that your hearing is 
over, suppose you get into our carriage and go home with us 
to lunch?”’ 

‘* Please do!’’ said Elsie with flattering sincerity. 

Curtis hesitated and was made captive. ‘‘It is a great 
temptation,’’ he acknowledged. 

Elsie perceived him yielding and cried out: ‘‘ He will 
come. And you, too, Osborne.’’ . 

Lawson looked defeated. ‘‘I can’t do it—I have a couple 
of men to lunch at the club, and I couldn’t think of putting 
them off.’’ 

‘* Oh, I’m so sorry,’’ she said gently. ‘‘ We should have 
made a nice little luncheon party.’’ 

‘‘ There are other days!”’ he said as lightly as he could. 

As they drove away Curtis had a premonition that some- 
thing disagreeable was impending. Brisbane sat in silence, 
but his keen eyes scarcely left the powerful face of the young 
soldier seated before him. He was, in fact, revolving in his 
mind a plan of attack. ‘‘It won’t do to attempt to bribe 
such a man, even indirectly,’’ he thought; ‘‘ but he is poor 
and ambitious, and might be removed by promotion; friendly 
pressure might be brought to bear on the War Department to 
that effect.’’ Reaching the conclusion to try promotion as a 
method of attack, his features took on a pleasanter line of 
expression and he made himself very agreeable by extending 
the drive and pointing out the improvements in the city 
‘‘ Our capital is as good as any now,”’ he said. 

Curtis responded heartily. ‘‘ I like to see vast public edi- 


fices. In a democracy like ours there is great propriety in 
building splendid civic buildings—the Congressional Library 
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and the Capitol, for example—but the home of our rulers 
should be simple as that of any citizen. The places where 
they serve the people may properly be as fine as art can make 
them.”’ 

‘* You have pronounced views for a soldier, young man,”’ 
said Brisbane. 

‘*T don’t see why Captain Curtis shouldn’t have views if 
he pleases, papa,’’ said Elsie. 

‘* Because he is a soldier.’’ 

‘* Your conception of a soldier’s duties differs from mine, 
Senator,’’ said Curtis firmly. ‘‘I do my duty while on duty, 
but I am also a citizen of this great Republic and havea right 
to express myself on any subject like any other citizen.”’ 

‘* A soldier’s duty is to obey orders and keep his mouth 
shut,’’ said Brisbane shortly. 

‘* Not in a Republic,’’ replied Curtis quietly. 

‘* Anywhere!’”’ 

A spark of fire lit in Curtis’ eye, but he shut his lips and 
looked out of the window, feeling that a controversy could 
be avoided only by silence on his part. He was again sur- 
prised by hearing Elsie speaking in his defense, and it helped 
him to keep his temper. 

They finished the drive in fairly good humor and Brisbane 
hospitably led the way into his library, a fine room lined 
with books, all in rich, new bindings. 

As Elsie left the room to prepare for luncheon, Brisbane 
heartily said: ‘‘ I’m sorry I missed your talk to-day —I am 
curious to know what your notion is about the Tetongs. Of 
course, I know you couldn’t go into the question the other 
night, but — now that your testimony is all in maybe you feel 
free to give me the substance of your plan.’’ 

‘But we differ so radically on the matter—and your 
interests make it exceedingly difficult for you to agree with 
me. Nothing would be gained 
by the statement:’’ 

** You think you know what 
my interests are?’’ There was 
a veiled sarcasm in the great 
man’s smile. 

‘* T know that as a candidate 
for reélection to the Senate you 
must please the cattle and min- 
ing interests of your State; and 
as I am now officially the ad- 
vocate of the Tetongs I sin- 
cerely hope you will not insist 
on a discussion of the removal 
plan.’’ Curtis spoke firmly, 
but with dignity and candor. 

Brisbane’s easy manner took 
a sudden shift to cordiality, 
and leaning forward he said: 

“*Young man, I like you. 
I admire your frankness. 
You’ re too able an officer to be 
shelved out there on a burnt- 
out Indian Reservation. What 
was your idea of going into the 
service, anyway?’’ 

Curtis did not warm under 
this genial glow. ‘‘I consid- 
ered it my duty,”’ he replied. 
“‘T was rusting out in garrison 
and— but there is no need to 
go into my motives—I am in 
it and will stand firmly for the 
right of my wards so long as I 
am in position to help them.”’ 

‘* Suppose you were offered 
a chance to go elsewhere— 


say to West Point as an in- 
structor?’’ 7 

*“*I would decline the ap- 
pointment!’’ Curtis promptly 
replied. 

“Why?” 


“* Because at this time I am 
needed where I am.”’ 

Brisbane grew less urbane. 

‘* You are bent on fight, are 
you?”’ 

“What do you mean?” 
asked Curtis, though he knew. 

““You are going to oppose 
the removal of the Tetongs?’”’ 

‘* Most certainly I am!”’ 

Elsie reéntered the room at this moment, but neither of the 
men saw her, so intent were they. Brisbane continued: 

“Young man, do you know who you are fighting? ”’ 

Curtis being silent, Brisbane went on: ‘‘ You’re lined up 
against the whole State! Not only the cattlemen ’round 
about the Reservation but a majority of the citizens are 
determined to be rid of those vagabonds. Why should they 
be allowed to camp on land which they can’t use— feed their 
ponies on lands rich in minerals ——’”’ 

‘* Because they are human beings and have rights.’’ 

‘* Human beings! ’”’ sneered Brisbane. ‘‘ They are nothing 
but a greasy, dirty lot of tramps—worthless from any point 
of view. Their rights cannot stand in the way of civilization.’’ 

‘* It is not a question of whether they are clean or dirty — 
it is a question of justice,’’ Curtis replied calmly. ‘‘ They 
came into the world like the rest of us, without any choice in 
the matter —and so far as I can see have the same rights to 
the earth. At least so much of it as they need to sustain life. 
The fact that they make a different use of the earth than you 
would do isn’t a sufficient reason for starving them.’’ 

‘‘The quicker they die the better,’’ replied Brisbane. 
‘* They should be swept from the earth like rattlesnakes.’’ 

At this familiar phrase Curtis took fire. ‘‘ There! I 
expected that word. Let me tell you, I never knew a red 


She extended her hand. 


“ Captain Curtis is my guest as wel! as yours.” 
“ Please go!” 





man savage enough to utter such a sentiment as that,’’ he 
swiftly replied. ‘* The most ferocious utterance of Sitting 
Bull never touched the heartless malignity of that sentence; 
he was never so venomous, so utterly lacking in Christian 
charity. He was willing to live and let live. If you repre- 
sent civilization — I want none of it.’’ 

Brisbane’s face became white and drawn with rage. ‘‘ By 
Heaven — if you weren’t my guest " 

Elsie, sitting in strained expectancy, sprang forward. 
‘* Father! you must not—you must remember Captain Curtis 
is our guest.”’ 

Curtis hastily arose. ‘‘I will take care not to put myself 
in such a position again, sir.’’ 

“* See that you don’t! ’’ snarled the old man, twitching with 
wrath. ‘‘ You areatraitor to yourrace— you'd sacrifice ed 

“* Father, be quiet — you are making a spectacle of your- 
self!’’ said Elsie, and added sadly: ‘‘ Don’t go, Captain 
Curtis; I shall be very sorry if you do.’’ 

Brisbane recovered himself. ‘‘ Well, sir—you can leave— 
for I know the kind of man you are. Let me tell you this, 
young man—you’ll regret this. You can’t come into my 
house and insult me in the presence of my daughter!’’ His 
voice was firm but his hands were shaking with rage, and 
Elsie discovered with a curious pang that she was pitying 
him and admiring the young soldier who stood like a figure 
of bronze waiting for an opportunity to speak. At last Curtis 
said: 

‘* Miss Brisbane, I beg your pardon; I should not have said 
what—I did.’’ Heturned to Brisbane. ‘‘I am sorry, sir. 
You are an older man than I, and ay 

‘* Never mind my age,’’ retorted Brisbane, his heat cooling 
into malignity. ‘‘I desire no terms of friendship with you. 
It’s war now—to the knife and the knife to the hilt—and 
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when I leave your trail you’ll be neither Indian Agent nor 
soldier. The man that lines up against me generally wishes 
he hadn’t.”’ 

“Very well, sir; I am not one to waste words. I shall do 
my duty regardless of you.’’ He turned to Elsie. ‘‘ Miss 
Brisbane, I regret this altercation more deeply than I can say. 
I only ask you to remember that I sincerely tried to avoid 
this controversy.”’ 

Six months before the girl would have seconded her father 
in ordering Curtis from the door — but now she could not even 
attempt to justify his anger. The tears stood on her lashes 
as she said: ‘‘Why can’t you shake hands again? These 
ragamuffin red men aren’t worth quarreling about. No one 
ever went away from us like this—it breaks my heart to 
have itso. Don’t go, Captain Curtis.’’ 

‘‘ Elsie, go to your room; I will see that this young man 
finds the door! ”’ 

‘** Father, you are brutal! ”’ 

**Do as I say!”’ 

** Twill mot/’’ Her owneyes flashed. ‘‘ Iam not a child. 
I have some rights in this house.’’ She turned and walked 
toward the door. ‘‘Captain Curtis, I beg your pardon; my 


father has lost control of himself.’’ 
Brisbane faced her. 


‘** Leave the room, I say!’’ 
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The girl’s form dilated as she faced him. 
sense of decency? Captain Curtis is my guest as well as 
yours.’’ She extended her hand. ‘‘ Please go!’’ 

“It is the most miserable moment of my life,’’ he replied. 

They stood in the hall as he spoke. ‘I will do any hon- 
orable thing to regain your good will.’’ 

‘“ You have not lost it,’’? she replied. ‘‘ I do not blame you 
—as I should.’’ And the look in her face mystified him. 

“** May I see you again before I leave for the West?’’ 

** Perhaps ——’’ she softly replied. 

And as he turned away it seemed that she had leagued her- 
self with a stranger against her own father, and she ran up 
the stairs heedless of the vcice whose commands had hitherto 
been her law. 

Curtis walked down the sunny avenue toward the White 
House with a curious feeling of having just passed through 
a vivid dream. Around him the little negro newsboys were 
calling the midday editions of the papers, and the streets 
were filled with public servants hastening to luncheon, punc- 
tual as clocks— while he, ordered from the house of his host, 
was mechanically returning to his club. 

There was something piercingly pathetic in the thought of 
the good cheer he had anticipated — and the lost pleasure of 
sitting opposite the girl made his heart ache. Surely he was 
a long way from the single-minded trailer he had been as he 
crossed the Sulphur Spring Divide. 


“* Have you no 


TENTH CHAPTER 


XTERIORLY the Indian Agent went briskly and single- 
heartedly about his public business. He met the Com- 
mittee again, called on the Secretary, held many consultations 
with the Commissioner, wrote letters, accepted invitations to 
dinner, and of an evening in the Cosmos Club attended some 
scientific Society, or sat in a 
corner talking of bugs or snakes 
or trees, or smoking while some 
expert endlessly spun yarns. 
These were exactly the doings he 
had looked forward to and which 
he had expected to enjoy. 

He did enjoy them, too, but not 
so completely, so keenly as he had 
anticipated. Something was 
lacking. Lawson, he had been 
informed by those who assumed to 
know, was Elsie’s accepted lover, 
and, of course, that canceled all 
other claims. At least it should 
have done so-~— but as a matter of 
fact it did not. ‘‘I must know 
it,’ he said. By all the laws of 
the game he should have been 
hopelessly discouraged, but he 
was not—except at moments of 
i depression and weariness, for he 
remembered the gentleness of her 
voice as he left her—and that last 
look on her face required endless 
analysis. If she belonged to 
Lawson would she have worn that 
look? Would his words of criti- 
cism of her work have had such 
weight? ‘lo things like these he 
clung for comfort as he had often 
seized upon small shrubs, as he 
clambered across some stupendous 
cliff, in search of firmer foothold. 

Lawson spoke of Brisbane's 
outburst in such wise that Curtis 
inferred a complete knowledge of 
the incident, obtained no doubt 
from Elsie. 

‘I’m sorry it happened, 
Curtis,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I must say 
I expected it. Brisbane has been 
accustomed to have things all his 
own way—and is just reaching 
the breaking point. He imagines 
himself as strong and as secure as 
ever, while in fact he is about to 
be turned down as a rank survival 
of the rude old frontier times of 
his State. I believe we are going 
to win this time—it will just 
about break his heart, but I see no 
other issue.’’ 

‘* How much does he know of your work in my cause?”’ 
asked Curtis. 

‘*Not very much. He has an idea I am a weak sentimen- 
talist—a ‘ literary feller.’ My standing with the Department 
he seems to know nothing of. In fact, Elsie has no real con- 
ception of the part I play in Indian affairs. She knows I 
throw my word in their favor always, but she has her father’s 
notion that no one but a politician or a big business man can 
influence the Secretary or the Commissioner.’’ 

Curtis immediately wrote Jennie, saying: ‘‘I 
return in time for the Christmas festivities, after all.’’ 
in a note to Elsie he said: 

‘Tf you can spare me a little time tq-morrow morning I 
would like to call and see you again before I return to the 
West. I suggest the early morning because I particularly 
wish to see by daylight the pictures which the electric light 
defeated.’’ 

To this she replied very briefly, saying she would be glad 
to see him at ten o’clock the following morning. 

He knew that she understood his wish to avoid her father 
and that she considered his desire wise. 

As he walked across the shining asphalt of the circle 
toward the looming mass of the Brisbane castle he had a 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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€A community can often be judged by the character 
of the men who control its public schools. 


@ Now that a wireless message has crossed the ocean 
we may hope for a seasickless voyage across the same. 


@With a ninety-three million surplus the present 
Congress is gloriously optimistic. It even has surplus 
enthusiasm. . 


@The author of many editions shows a disposif@on 
to let fame take all the time it wants so long as the royalties 
are prompt. 


@The enterprising Mr. Yerkes has not only secured 
the London franchises, but he has proved to all the European 
competitors that the American system of electrical propulsion 
is best. When it comes to motion the American generally 
leads every procession. 


@Mr. Seth Low’s experience in New York is fu! 
refutation of the assertion that it is impossible to get the best 
men to take office. His appointees seem to be glad to serve, 
not because they want or need the salaries, but because they 
desire to be connected with the uplifting of a great city. 
When the best men are unwilling to take political positions 
their reluctance can almost always be traced to the fact that 
the conditions under which they would have to work would 
be bad. With the right men at the top there will be no diffi- 
culty in getting good men all the way down to the bottom. 
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The Modern Champion 


At THE coronation of King Edward next June Mr. Frank 

Dymoke will not act the part made famous by his ances- 
tors for many centuries. It has been the duty of the leading 
Dymoke of the time of each coronation to arm himself cap-a- 
pie, stand before the throne, throw down his mailed glove 
and challenge to mortal combat any one who questioned the 
right of the King to. the crown or sceptre. King Edward will 
excuse the present Mr. Dymoke from this bombastic duty and 
his part will be ruthlessly cut from the ceremonies. 

It is sometimes pleasant to read in the old romances of the 
doughty champions who came at the right moment and threat- 
ened to slay the trembling persons who dared to doubt the 
claims of a royal weakling or who refused to take sides 
against their consciences. There have been many monarchs 
who stood behind the knights of bluster and who placed their 
own convictions of infallibility upon the shoulders of the fool- 
ish braggarts who often gave their lives for the brief moment 
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of theatric glory. But in these days the man in high place 
declines to be made ridiculous. President Roosevelt waves 
back the policemen and private detectives and King Edward 
tells Mr. Dymoke that he needn’t come around. 

There is a vast difference, too, in the way the real cham- 
pions do their work. They have surrendered all the public 
gymnastics to the drum majors and they toil away like the 
laboring men they generally are. A new note is in the mod- 
ern life. Bluster and boastfulness no longer belong to great- 
ness; the wise champion goes along quietly until he reaches 
results; and even then he is not proud. 

In the midst of the Civil War some one asked President 
Lincoln what sort of a man General Grant was. Lincoln 
replied that he hardly knew what to say, for Grant was the 
quietest fellow he ever saw. Then he added, ‘‘ Grant is the 
first general I have had. You know how it has been with 
the others. As soon as I put a man in command, he’d come 
to me with a plan of campaign, as if to say, ‘ Now, I don’t 
believe I can do it, but if you say so I’ll try,’ and so put the 
responsibility of success or failure on me. It isn’t so with 
Grant. He hasn’t told me what his plans are. I don’t know, 
and I don’t want to know. Iam glad to have found a man 
who can go ahead without me.’’ 

That is the kind of champion wanted everywhere to-day. 
The head of the nation, the president of the great corpora- 
tion, the manager of the big business, all want men who can 
go ahead without boasting of their plans or without constantly 
requiring direction. 

There was a time when the fair lady smiled upon the 
champion who dipped his lance and went forth to glory or 
death. To-day the lady is fairer than she ever was, but she 
wants the man who brings results and not the one who makes 
boasts. It is the age of the worker, and the greatest of the 
heroes is he who does his work without fuss or feathers. 
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The man who likes to grumble is really the only 
man who gets any comfort out of misfortunes. 


ices) 
Private Cowardice and Public Sin 


A CITIZEN of New York was watching the construction of 

his new house when a building inspector arrived and 
began making objections to the form and size of a metal cap 
for a column which the workmen were fitting into place. 

‘The cap is all right,’’ declared the citizen. ‘‘ The build- 
ing department has approved the plans and that cap is going 
to stay there.’’ 

‘Well, it’s my business to see that it doesn’t, and it 
won’t.”’ 

The temper of the citizen arose at this and he ordered the 
fellow off from the premises in tones so significant of trouble 
that the inspector stayed not on the order of his going. But he 
did not go far. He was presently seen in earnest conversa- 
tion with the contractor who was putting up the building, and 
after a little the contractor took out a roll of bills, stripped off 
one and gave it to the inspector, who thereupon walked away 
with a satisfied air. 

‘* Why did you do that?’’ asked the house owner. 

‘*T gave that scoundrel twenty dollars,’’ explained the con- 
tractor, ‘‘ because he could make no end of trouble for me. 
You see, my building operations extend all over the town, 
and if I had refused to ‘ see’ him he would have kept me back 
in my work and subjected me to forfeits and harried me, no 
end. I can’t afford the delays, so I paid him.”’ 

In this case it was the duty of the citizen and the contractor 
to protest against this soliciting of bribes to the head of the 
building department. If nothing came of this, the Mayor 
should have been appealed to, and if the Mayor was influenced 
by political considerations and refused to take notice of the 
case, the flagrant nature of it demanded an appeal to the 
Governor and action by the Grand Jury and District Attorney. 

To this spirit of submission, this easy-going carelessness as 
it seems to some, this cowardice as it appears to the New 
Zealander who comes here to inspect our ruins, is due the 
corruption in our cities to-day. The man who bribes a police- 
man or health officer or building inspector thinks of no inter- 
est save his own. Topay a few dollars is an easy way out of 
besetments. But he adds not only to his own troubles in so 
doing; he subjects others to like annoyances, because he 
encourages in the mind of the corrupted officer the belief that 
blackmail and theft are safe methods of profit. He is, there- 
fore, a bad citizen, and a threat against republican govern- 
ment. Yet, if every citizen were to stand on his right to be 
served, instead of bullied and persecuted, there would be an 
end to brigandage. Nor is this difficult of attainment. Our 
courts are seldom corrupted, and grand juries never. 
Criminals respect strong men, and let them alone, and it is in 
the power and province of strong men to defend us against 
criminals. 

A man who died in England a year or so ago devoted much 
of his life to what Americans call ‘‘ kicking.’’ If he were 
abused, insulted or overlooked by any public officer or pri- 
vate employee, he would not rest till he had dragged the 
offender before his superiors and forced him to apologize or 
make amends. He was not popular, yet he did a great deal 
of good. A stir was made in New York when Mark Twain 
prosecuted the cabman who had tried to rob him. The 
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remarkable disclosure in this incident is not the robbery, but 
the surprise of the public that any one person should be found 
bold enough to stand out against a systematized and deeply 
intrenched corruption. 

Every trespass on personal or public right must be 
resented, and the trespasser made sharply aware of the evil 
of his act. Appeal must be taken to his superiors, who are 
responsible to the people and must be held responsible for the 
conduct of their working forces. The more the people yield 
to oppression the more severely will they be dealt with for 
their cowardice by their oppressors. 
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Itis well enough to make hay while the sun shines ; 
but if there were no rainy weather there would be 
no hay to make. 
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Publicity for the Trusts 


ANY will remember the article on Monopolies written for 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post by Honorable Thomas B. 
Reed, which attracted wide attention at the time of its pub- 
lication, nearly two yearsago. Init he reviewed the situation 
and declared the feasible remedy for the checking of the 
growth of the trust evil to be publicity. The suggestion was 
taken up and generally approved. It seemed inadequate to 
the solution of such a big problem, but it was at least some- 
thing that could be done. We see President Roosevelt urging 
the same point in his annual message, and it is almost 
impossible, now, to find an article upon the question which 
does not agree that the making public of the business of the 
huge combinations is the first essential to safety and sound 
financiering. Without it the people’s interests cannot be pro- 
tected. 

As a result of the recent craze of trust forming, the mount- 
ing up of capitalizations until they rose to stupendous totals, 
it was inevitable that there should be many breaks and 
collapses. And so we have had them in plenty.’ A copper 
trust asked the public for $75,000,000 and got it, without 
showing why it should have it or what it did with it, and 
when the break began millions of values disappeared as if by 
magic. A falling market simply wiped out enormous wealth. 
Some of the other trusts faded from millions to thousands and 
then failgd utterly. In all these cases the losses fell most 
heavily upon those who had been misled. They did not know 
what they were buying; they did not know what was done 
with their investments, and their only knowledge as to the 
whereabouts of their money is that it is gone. Publicity 
might not have saved all these credulous speculators, but it 
would have made the trusts more careful and would have 
curbed their amazing audacities. 

Time only will show whether a good trust is productive of 
good to the people, whether a vast combination of wealth 
honestly administered is better than many divisions managed 
by a larger number of people and devoted to wider interests. 
But there is no doubt about the sentiment of the American 
people: they not only distrust but they fear vast accumulations 
of money in the hands of the few. And it is the common 
experience that in such things the voice of the people is gen- 
erally right. There is no demand for radical action except 
among those whose influence counts for little, but there is a 
deep and widespread feeling that the great trusts which con- 
trol so much of our trade and wield such vast power in public 
affairs should be compelled to make full statements of their 
operations and of their accumulations to the public on which 
they feed and from which they receive authority for existence. 
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In turning over new leaves a good many people 
do not get much beyond the prefaces to their good 
intentions. 
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The Mistakes of Moses and Others 


— are a business people. They want results. 

The mistakes that a man makes in getting them are triv- 
ialities provided he does The Big Thing. Honest success is 
a sponge that wipes clean the slate. 

Moses made mistakes—a good many according to the late 
Colonel Ingersoll—but he led the Israelites out of bondage. 
Napoleon made mistakes, but Marengo blotted out the mem- 
ory of Egypt. Grant made mistakes, but the surrender of 
Lee confounded his enemies. And Schley made mistakes, 
but so far as the American people are concerned he burned 
and sunk them at Santiago. 

The details of those mistakes are more important to office 
Admirals than the fact of his victory; but not to the people. 
The result of the inquiry is simply to fix their conviction that 
Schley is a pretty handy man and a pretty brave man ina 
fight. For the charge of cowardice would not hold water for 
a moment, once it was towed out into the open. Yet that 
charge was the real issue at the beginning of the inquiry. 

His enemies started out to prove Schley a coward; but they 
cleared his character of that stain for all time. 


ws 
All the owners of the big monopolies are ready for 
Government control—whenever the Government 
will pay their price. 
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DRAWN BY 
FRANK X. LEVYENDECKER 


Thursday ’’ it was certain that something stupen- 

dous must come of it— either stupendous war or stu- 
pendous peace. Fortunately for the country, it has been stu- 
pendous peace, and its incarnation is the Northern Securities 
Company, capital $400,000,000; presiding genius, James J. 
Hill. 

Not so long ago that many persons now alive do not 
remember it well, the entire railroad properties of the United 
States might have been bought for $400,000,000. A single 
company with a capital of such proportions would then have 
been deemed as unlikely, almost, as a railroad to the moon. 
Men could not have grasped the figures. Even to-day it is 
not such an easy task. Only the organization of the billion- 
dollar steel corporation that preceded this new giant by 
some months made it possible for the country to accept the 
Northern Securities Company in a comparatively calm man- 
ner. Had it come into the field first no one knows what 
might have happened, for though it is not so large on paper by 
more than one-half as the steel combination, this newest cor- 
porate wonder is in reality something very much greater. 
Its birth meant the unification of interests that amount to 
several times a thousand million dollars. It is a tangible 
deed to the ‘‘ community of interest’’ plan which heretofore 
has existed only in the minds of men. This ‘‘ community of 
interest,’’ from being something very intangible, became a 
cast-iron reality from the moment that the charter of the 
Northern Securities Company was adopted by its promoters. 
Theretofore the community idea among the forces of capital 
had been about as effective and binding as had been the 
‘‘gentlemen’s agreements’’ that had for so many years pre- 
ceded it. These agreements were made mainly to be broken 
by gentlemen when the best opportunity offered to get ahead 
of the other fellow. The community of interest which fol- 
lowed proved a community of disaster on Blue Thursday. 
To prove how sincere was their belief in the new communism 
of capital, the leaders on that day engaged in a Titanic 
struggle which carried thousands upon thousands of small 
investors and speculators to ruin. 


W's Wall Street went mad last spring on ‘‘ Blue 


The Tragic Panic on “‘ Blue Thursday” 


Wall Street has had many panics and many episodes, but it 
is doubtful if, among them all, there was anything quite so 
tragic and unforeseen as the ‘‘ Blue Thursday’’ panic. The 
trouble came literally like a bolt from a clear sky. For 
months all our securities had been booming along at a rate 
that made trouble seem very far away. The conservative 
men of Wall Street managed to make themselves heard now 
and again, giving warning that such things could not last for- 
ever, but their voices were drowned out; they were written 
down croakers. My own letters of advice pointing out the 
danger of the situation were received respectfully, but their 
only apparent effect was to increase the buying orders instead 
of halting them; and so it was in every other office in Wall 
Street. The public was simply mad to buy and nothing could 
halt it. 

The professional element in the Street, with few excep- 
tions, was quite as bad. .It was carried along on the bull 
flood, and whenever a bear showed his head he was promptly 
pounded into financial unconsciousness. And all this came 
of the ‘‘ community of interest ’’ idea which had spread like 
wildfire over the country. It was perhaps poetic justice that 
the reaction came from the same source. Financiers and 
railroad kings were rushing into each other’s arms with a 
degree of fervor never before and never since witnessed. 
Utopia had come in finance. We were all brothers; ‘‘ the inter- 
est of one was the concern of all.’’ Only the hardened cynics 
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UBLICR OCCURRENCES” 


The Northern Securities Deal 


of the Street ventured 
to point out that all this 
community business was 
a very fine thing as long 
as it lasted, but that no- 
body could know how 
long it would last. Of 
course, such a suggestion 
was promptly frowned 
down and the boom went 
on more merrily than 
ever. That properties 
were being ‘‘commu- 
nized ’’ at figures entirely 
out of proportion to their 
earning power made not 
the slightest difference, 


apparently. Stocks that 
had been inactive for 
years, that could not 


have found a purchaser 
at half their rated market 
value, loomed up on all 
sides as active trading 
mediums, and the prices 
ran up, ten, twenty, fifty, 
sixty, even a hundred 
points, and still the 
jubilee lasted. Thou- 
sands of people in all parts of the country were growing into 
millionaires overnight almost —that is, paper millionaires. 

Here and there a few wise ones realized on these paper 
properties, but even they generally came back to the game, 
so that they were caught with the rest when the smash, the 
inevitable smash, prophesied by ‘‘ the croakers,’? came. The 
community of interest had run afoul of itself. The great men 
of the railroad and financial world who were working in 
glorious harmony because their “‘ interests were common and 
must always be common,’’ and who “‘ couldn’t afford by any 
possibility to act otherwise,’’ suddenly found that they were, 
after all, only ordinary mortals. With the whole basket full 
of apples to choose from, they suddenly all centred their 
desire on one nice, rich, red, luscious apple over on the edge 
of the basket, the Northern Pacific Railway. It happened 
that this particular bit of fruit was serving as a sort of key- 
stone that held up a whole pyramid of other apples. Hence 
the sudden scramble for it. 

It was a pretty fight to look at—that is, pretty for those 
who didn’t happen to be in the way of the gentlemen who 
were after the Northern Pacific. Unfortunately, most men 
who had any sort of investment or speculative interest in the 
market did happen to be in the way, and ruin, or loss, came 
to more people than has probably ever been the case in all 
the history of Wall Street speculation. It had been essentially 
an outsider’s market. The general public had invested in 
securities on a scale never hitherto known, and when the bot- 
tom dropped out of prices there were few hamlets in the 
country that went unscathed. Only prompt work on the part 
of the big financial interests, and the general prosperity of the 
country, prevented a panic that would have prostrated our 
industries for a long while. 

This experience demonstrated to the powerful financial men 
of America the uselessness of an intangible bond, such as was 
represented by the old idea of ‘‘ a community of interest.’’ 
They realized that in order to establish a real ‘‘ commnnity of 
interest,’’ a working community, a community that should be 
safe and sound, something besides mere promise and agree- 
ment must be executed. Instead of a motto, no matter how 
inspiring, it was decided that a ‘‘ community of interest ’’ to 
be beneficial and lasting must have something much more 
tangible. So the warring capitalists put their heads together 
and the Northern Securities Company was evolved. To 
understand this organization it is necessary to know about 
the facts that brought on the memorable Blue Thursday. 


A Review of the Preliminaries 


The beginning goes back to the panic of ’93. In that year 
almost all the important railroads in the country, with few ex- 
ceptions, passed or reduced their dividends. Amongst the 
exceptions was the Great Northern, controlled by Mr. James 
J. Hill. A very large number of the railroads not only passed 
their dividends, but also passed into the hands of receivers. 
It was the most natural thing in the world that among these 
latter unfortunates should be the Northern Pacific, which, from 
its inception almost, had brought ruin and trouble to those 
connected with it, notwithstanding the fact that it was heavily 
subsidized by the Government and built under what should 
have been the most favorable auspices. After the financial 
troubles that came in ’93 had subsided in a measure, Mr. 
J. P. Morgan undertook the task of reorganizing the Northern 
Pacific and carried it to a successful conclusion. 

An important factor in his favor was the friendship and 
coéperation of the Northern Pacific’s chief competitor, the 
Great Northern, built and operated by Mr. James J. Hill, 
known for years previous in the North and West as the most 
successful railroad man in the country, though little known 
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Author of Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street 


outside of the railroad and financial world in the East. Mr. 
Hill’s motto has ever been, ‘‘Avoid Waste.’’ From the start 
he never encouraged destructive competition. In managing 
his own road he preferred to secure success by building up the 
adjacent territory rather than by cutting rates and taking 
business from hisrival. Inthe reorganization of the Northern 
Pacific Mr. Hill saw his opportunity to do away forever with 
the chance of a cutthroat rivalry between the two roads. He 
therefore acquired a large block of stock in the reorganized 
company. His personal holdings of Northern Pacific, com- 
mon, amounted at the time when the trouble broke out in Wall 
Street to eighty thousand shares, one-tenth of the entire issue, 
and his friends were supposed to hold enough additional 
stock to give him practical control. His opponents in Wall 
Street thought otherwise, and bought both the minority com- 
mon stock, together with the preferred shares, which also had 
voting powers. They really finally secured the voting con- 
trol of the Northern Pacific Company. : 


James J. Hill’s Strength on Both Sides the Border 


On the other side of the border, in Canada, Mr. Hill was also 
in a position to prevent ruinous competition in trans- 
continental business. Lord Strathcona and Lord Mount- 
Hope, the controlling factors in Canadian Pacific, were, and 
are, among his closest personal friends and business associ- 
ates. It was principally through Mr. Hill’s instrumentality 
that Strathcona and Mount-Hope went into the railroad busi- 
ness. As Donald A. Smith, Lord Strathcona was for years 
the Chief Factor of the Hudson Bay Company. Though in 
control of large business interests, he knew little or nothing 
about the possibilities that lay in the solution of transportation 
problems until Mr. Hill, who is a Canadian by birth, inter- 
ested him in the proposition of reorganizing the St. Paul and 
Pacific, a Minnesota road that afterward formed the nucleus 
of the Great Northern. Mount-Hope was George A. Stephens, 
president of the Bank of Montreal, and a cousin of Donald A. 
Smith. Through the latter’s instrumentality he, too, was 
interested in the financial regeneration of the St. Paul and 
Pacitic, furnishing much of the capital necessary for the oper- 
ation. These three have always maintained a clese connec- 
tion with the Great Northern, and are among its largest 
stockholders. The fortunesthey made out of this venture led 
them to go into the promotion of the Canadian Pacific enter- 
prise, in which Mr. Hill was also a factor and remains a 
stockholder. Their business relations have never wavered, 
Mr. Hill as the leader having the absolute confidence and 
backing of the two Canadians. Whatever he decided upon as 
being the wise policy to be pursued in their railroad ventures 
his two associates have accepted as final, and he has ever 
been able to control their holdings as though they were his 
own. In Great Northern, in Northern Pacific, and in 
Canadian Pacific they worked as a unit, and to-day they work 
as a unit in the Northern Securities Company. 

Mr. Hill, besides these connections, had also, and retains 
to this day, the unbounded confidence of the foreign stock- 
holders, both in Northern Pacific and Great Northern. His 
record as an operator of a road that has never defaulted, or 
reduced dividends, makes him to-day undoubtedly the strong- 
est figure in America with the foreigners who hold American 
securities. It is a singular thing that, though Mr. Hill has 
been well known in the East to the general public only a 
comparatively short time, he has been for the past fifteen 
years a towering personality in the financial circles of Europe. 
Altogether, therefore, Mr. Hill easily dominated the railroad 
situation of the Northwest. Had he been content with the 
control of this territory, the Northern Securities Company 
would probably never have seen the light of day 


The Skillfully Manipulated Burlington Deal 


Early in 1901, however, he concluded that, in order to develop 
to the fullest the earning powers of Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, it was desirable that they should have a 
strong feeder that would tap the great middle central section 
lying to the South. Accordingly he opened negotiations 
which ended in securing control of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, which in many respects is one of the greatest railroad 
properties in America. It runs from Chicago to St. Paul to 
the North, and West by way of Burlington, Omaha and other 
important points to Billings, Montana, reaching Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Denver, and innumerable other important points 
Through southern Iowa and Nebraska it has a perfect net- 
work of branch roads and connections which cover almost 
every foot of territory. Altogether the system operates 8171 
miles of road, drawing on the very heart of the most fertile 
and prosperous territory in the country. To secure this 
property and graft it firmly to the transcontinental lines of 
the Northwest was perhaps the most ambitious coup ever 
effected. It made all past railroad combinations almost 
insignificant by comparison. It is doubtful if any one but Mr. 
Hill could have put through such a stupendous deal so suc- 
cessfully. But he worked very quietly and very effectually, 
and almost before the railroad world generally knew what 
had happened the matter had been consummated. 

The Burlington passed under the control of the two North- 
western roads absolutely by the terms of an agreement which 
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provided that the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern would jointly issue gold 
bonds bearing four per cent. interest per 
annum, to be given in exchange for the 
Burlington stock. For each $1oo in stock 
$200 in bonds was given, so that an eight 
per cent. dividend was assured on every share 
of stock to all those Burlington stockholders 
who desired to take advantage of the offer. 
It was a huge transaction, and its difficulty 
was enhanced by the fact that most of the 
Burlington securities were held in very small 
lots, principally by thrifty New Englanders. 
It was said that more than a majority of the 
stock, amounting in all to $111,200,000, was 
held in lots of eighty shares or less. To 
gather this in quietly without alarming the 
opposing interests before the deal was con- 
summated required a degree of finesse and 
generalship seldom, if ever, equaled. It was 
so thoroughly accomplished, however, that 
when the deal was formally announced it was 
found that, of the $111,200,000 total issue 
of Burlington stock, $107,577,200 had been 
exchanged. The stock so secured was 
deposited by the two companies in trust as a 
guarantee for the payment of the bonds on 
maturity and the regular payment of interest. 


The Southwestern Opposition Wakes Up 


It was at this point that the capitalists repre- 
senting the southern and central trans- 
continental interests woke up. The 
Burlington had always been one of the most 
important feeders for the Union and Central 
Pacific, connecting at Kansas City and 
Omaha. 

E. H. Harriman and Jacob H. Schiff, the 
latter senior member of the banking house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., were the controlling fac- 
tors in Union Pacific, Mr. Schiff representing 
the foreign holders. They had behind them 
the Rockefellers, the Goulds, the Vanderbilts, 
and the Southern Pacific, or Huntington, in- 
terests, which had passed under Union Pacific 
control. They thought they saw the interests 
of the Union Pacific seriously menaced by the 
Great Northern-Northern Pacific- Burlington 
transaction. Forthwith they went to Mr. 
Hill and demanded that he divide with them 
control of the Burlington, giving Union 
Pacific an equal representation on the board 
of directors of that road. Mr. Hill told them 
le did not see his way clear to acceding to 
the demand. 

‘““We are here,’’ he declared, ‘‘ to safe- 
guard the best interests of the stockholders of 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and 
the Burlington. If you could convince me 
that it is to the interest of these three roads 
that Union Pacific should share with us in the 
control of Burlington, we should accede to 
your demands. But I cannot see that such 
action would be to the advantage of anybody 
except Union Pacific. There can be no pre- 
tense that it would benefit Burlington, and 
certainly it would not benefit the two other 
roads. It is not fair to the stockholders of 
the three properties we contro] to ask us to 
sacrifice them so that the Union Pacific may 
be improved, as such improvement can come 
only at our cost.’’ 

Then the whole structure of the ‘‘ commu- 
nity of interest’’ tumbled like a house of cards 
and the battle of the giants began. The 
Harriman-Schiff interests began a fieice con- 
test for the purpose of wresting control of 
Northern Pacific from Mr. Hill and J. P. 
Morgan, who was his New York financial 
sponsor. Mr. Morgan, serene in the confi- 
dence that the community idea that had been 
sweeping over the country for months had 
removed any chance of disturbance, had taken 
a trip to Europe. His absence made the 
Harriman people additionally bold. They 
went into the open market, both here and in 
Europe, and bought Northern Pacific stock at 
almost any price. 


The Battle of the Giants Begins 


The campaign opened at ten o’clock on 
Monday, May 6. When the Stock Exchange 
closed at three o’clock that afternoon the 
price of Northern Pacific, in the wild scram- 
ble for its possession, had been run up from 
114 to 127% onthecommonstock. Thenext 
day the buying continued and the fight waged 
fiercer than ever. The stock closed at 143%, 
having in the meanwhile run up as high as 
149%, almost double the value that it com- 
manded on the preceding Saturday. 
Wednesday it continued to climb, both on the 
New York Stock Exchange and on the foreign 
bourses. Speculators everywhere, in the 
knowledge that the price was artificial, and 
holding the belief that it must fall, had sold 
it short in huge blocks. When the gong 


sounded the closing hour on Wednesday at 
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three these unfortunates found that they had 
been selling stock that they were unable to 
deliver. Every share in the market was held 
by one or the other of the opposing factions, 
and neither would let go at any price. 

Under the rules of the New York Exchange 
stock sold must be delivered the following 
day, otherwise the seller is in default. The 
‘* shorts ’’ who had sold on speculation found 
that they could neither buy nor borrow the 
stock, and in the wild effort to cover their 
contracts they threw overboard immense 
quantities of shares in other securities, that 
they might obtain resources with which to 
liquidate their liabilities on Northern Pacific. 
Innumerable marginal accounts by many 
brokers were unmercifully sold out. This 
precipitated the panic. Stocks bought at 
inflated values on every hand were offered at 
any price by the holders to escape failure. 
Before trading closed on Wednesday after- 
noon much of the enormous advances gained 
during the preceding boom months had been 
wiped out, and securities were selling at from 
ten to twenty dollars a share less than they 
had the preceding day. 

In the face of this situation any novice 
might have known what would happen when 
the Exchange opened next morning. ‘‘ Blue 
Thursday’’ was ushered in with such a 
scramble as has never been seen in any trad- 
ing mart. Stocks were fairly shoveled out 
for sale and scarcely any bids were refused. 
Thirty, fifty, and even seventy-five points in 
frequent instances were lopped off to effect 
sales, and in the midst of it all Northern 
Pacific went soaring higher and higher until, 
before the close of the day, a number of one 
hundred share lots of this stock were bought 
at a thousand dollars a share, more than ten 
times the price they had sold at six days be- 
fore. This meant that the persons buying the 
stock wanted it to make good their outstand- 
ing matured contracts, were consequently los- 
ing in some instances at the rate of ninety 
thousand dollars on every one hundred shares. 
Fortunately, the bankers who represented 
both sides of the contest came to the rescue of 
the shorts to a considerable extent the next 
day. Money, which had been almost unob- 
tainable, owing to the distrust prevailing 
during the preceding days, suddenly was 
freely offered by a combination of banks which 
also came to the rescue to help stop the panic. 
These two influences steadied prices and 
gradually Wall Street regained control of its 
senses—not, however, until thousands of the 
investing and speculating public had been 
wiped out. A truce was declared between 
the factions to the Northern Pacific war in 
order that they might review their casualties 
and prevent another outburst of the panic. 
As the panic was confined to Wall Street so- 
called, it did not seriously affect the other in- 
terests of the country outside of the victims 
who had been caught in the market. 


Mr. Morgan Negotiates for a Settlement 


Almost from the day of the cessation of hos- 
tilities the negotiations which ended in the 
formation of the Northern Securities Company 
began. Naturally the relations between Mr. 
Hill and his friends and the Harriman-Schiff 
element were in a very strained condition. 
Left_to themselves, they would have probably 
found it much more difficult to get together 
than the case has proven. J. P. Morgan, 
though involved in the battle on the Hill 
side, had been away. He was therefore in a 
fairly good position to negotiate for a settle- 
ment on his return. 

The composition of the board of directors 
of the Northern Securities Company gives a 
pretty good indication of the terms on which 
the battle ended. The board is made up of 
fifteen members, of whom the Hill men are 
E. T. Nichols; W. P. Clough, G. C. Clark, 
N. Terhune, John S. Kennedy, D. Willis 
James, Daniel S. Lamont, and Mr. Hill him- 
self. Mr. Nichols is the secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer of the Great Northern. Mr. 
Clough is one of the vice-presidents of the 
Great Northern, and attorney for the road. 
Mr. Terhune is the transfer agent of the 
Great Northern. Mr. Clark is of the banking 
firm of Clark, Ogden & Co., and has been 
Mr. Hill’s close personal friend for twenty 
years, having aided him to finance some of 
his biggest transactions. Mr. Kennedy is a 
retired wealthy New York banker, and was 
with Mr. Hill in the reorganization of the St. 
Paul and Pacific. Mr. James is of the metal 
firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., and has always 
sustained close personal, as well as business, 
relations with Mr. Hill. Mr. Lamont, as 
vice-president of the Northern Pacific, was 
one of Mr. Hill’s most active aids in putting 
through the Burlington deal. George W. 
Perkins and Robert Bacon are partners and 


represent the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Samuel Thorne and George F. Baker may 
also be classed as Morgan men, and therefore 
Hill men.. Mr. Baker is president of the 
First National Bank and controlled the Jersey 
Central Railroad until he sold it to the 
Reading Railway Company. Mr. Thorne is 
a wealthy retired merchant and capitalist. 
He was the president of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company, and was interested in the 
building of a branch road to compete with the 
Erie Railroad to Kingston, New York State, 
but before the project was completed its 
rights, franchises, and such work as had been 
finished were sold out to the Erie shortly 
after Mr. Hill became a dominant factor in 
the latter corporaton. 

The Union Pacific element is represented 
by E. H. Harriman, James Stillman and Jacob 
H. Schiff. Altogether, it is evident that Mr. 
Hill’s plans are to be carried out almost as 
they were laid out originally, with this differ- 
ence: that all chance of such trouble as that 
which upset the country ‘‘ Blue Thursday ’”’ 
week is eliminated through the formal organ- 
ization of The Northern Securities Company, 
and by the election of a new Board of 
Directors of the C. B. & Q. which was agreed 
upon. The C. B. & Q. was really the bone 
of contention in the financial scuffle, as 
it threatened to invade the Union Pacific ter- 
ritory by extending its line of road. As Mr. 
Hill now controls trans-continental business 
in the North and Northwest, so Mr. Harriman 
and his associates control in the Central and 
Southwest, through the Union Pacific, the 
Central Pacific and the Southern Pacific. 
There is only one line in this territory, the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, which is not 
dominated by them. The balance of power 
is, however, pretty well restored by the fact 
that, as a part of the agreement under which 
peace was declared, the directorate of the 
Burlington is divided equally between the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific interests 
and the Union Pacific interests, each side 
having an equal representation on the board. 


What the New Company Really Is 


The Northern Securities Company is not, as 
many people suppose, a railroad corporation. 
It is simply an investment company, in no 
sense an operating company. Under its 
charter it has power simply to ‘‘ acquire by 
purchase, subscription or otherwise, and to 
hold as investment ’’ bonds, stocks and other 
securities; to hold, ‘‘sell, assign, transfer, 
mortgage, pledge, or otherwise dispose of’’ 
any such securities, and ‘‘ while owner thereof 
to exercise all the rights, powers and privi- 
leges of ownership.’’ It is by no means con- 
fined in its dealings to the securities of the 
Northern Pacific or the Great Northern, 
though it has absorbed all the shares, except 
a fractional per cent., of both of these proper- 
ties. About ninety-nine per cent. of Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern has been turned 
into the Northern Securities Company by the 
holders. It has been accepted on a basis of 
$115 for each $100 share of Northern Pacific, 
and $180 for each share of Great Northern. 





The stock of the Northern Securities Company | 


was exchanged for the railroad stock on this 
basis. In addition to these stocks, the 
Northern Securities Company, under its char- 
ter, is at liberty to take in the stocks or honds 
or securities of any corporation engaged in 
any sort of business. As Mr. Hill recently 
put it in a conversation with some friends: 
‘The organization of the Northern 
Securities Company means simply that the 
old order of things in the Northwest is to be 
made permanent, that the policy that built up 


these railroad properties and the country of | 


the Northwest may be continued undisturbed 
by any influence. 
been effected except formally. The old 
order continues. It is just as though a firm 
that has always been doing business under a 
partnership agreement was_ incorporated. 


The persons holding the stock of the inter- | 


ested roads, instead of acting as individuals 
as formerly, will act hereafter as a corpora- 
tion. Under the old order of things the 
unfortunate events that we witnessed last 
spring might at any time come up again, no 
matter how much the persons in interest 
might seek to avoid it. For example, there 
are three men who have large holdings of 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific stock 
who are over seventy years old. They do 
not want to feel that in the event of their 
death their stocks might be thrown into the 
open market and controlled by persons who 
would seek to upset the fixed policy of the 
management which has been found wise and 
profitable, both for the people of the States 
through which the roads run and for the 
stockholders.’’ 


No particular change has | 
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appetite 
that craves a 
dainty morsel is best 
appeased with 


ACNNCLS 


Extremely light little 
biscuit — just salt enough 
to stimulate the appetite. 

Exquisite for teas and 
with the impromptu 
luncheon. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
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AVEL 


VAPOR GAS LAMPS 


More Light, Better Light 
Cheaper Light 
COST—3 CENTS FOR 20 HOURS 


We want money-making agents where 
not represented. 


“Cheaper Light,” Catalogue Free 
THE GILLETT LIGHT COMPANY 
5 and 7 River St., Chicago, Il. 
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Great Gift 


= That’s what we consider our 
ability to make sucha 
machine as the 


Prairie State 
Incubator 


The people who have used it think the same. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture thinks the same. 
‘The Judges at 342 shows have thought the same. 
Everybody thinks so. Our new catalogue No. 125, 
with fifty tinted plates, four original paintings and 
700 half-tone illustrations, sent absolutely free. 
Write before they are all gone. 


ree STATE INCB. CO., Homer City, Pa. 
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argest Incubator and Brooder Factory in the World. 











Electro-Vapor 
LAUNCHES 


20™ CENTURY 


Were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposi- 


tion because they are the best. They are elegantly 
finished, simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes 
15 to 50 ft. $150 and up. Send 10c. for handsome 
catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MPG. CO., Box P, RACINE, WIS. 
JUNE ROSES IN JANUARY 


The “Gloria.” A charmingly realistic rose design by A. H. 
Roeth—in wall papers by the Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New 








Brighton, Pa. Your dealer can get samples. 
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Dt CLAMATION EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Improvement of EDISON RECORDs has perfected the 
Phonograph. With the new recorder pertect records 
can be made at home. Nine improved Phonograplis 
from $10.00 to $100.00. Catalogues at all dealers. 


National Phonograph Company 
New York Office, 135 Fifth Avenue. 


Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Avenue. 
Foreign Department, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 











‘fe | ] How to Breathe for Health, 
Strength and Vitality 


READ 
Lung and Muscle 
Culture 


The most instructive book 
ever published on the 
vital subject of 


Deep Breathing 


and Exercise 
Fully illustrated — showing 
correct and incorrect breatli- 
ing, etc. Including a chart 
of special exercises. 

Sent on receipt of 10c, 
ADDRESS 

pee A P. von BOECKMANYN, R. 8. 
Prof. von BORCKMANN. 
“ BREAKING ACHAIN.” 1123 Hartford Bldg., Union Sq., N.Y. 


“Don’t shout” 


“T hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 


“*How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
-drum. I’ve a pair 
in my ears now, but you can’t 
see ’em—they’re invisible. 
I wouldn’t know I had ’em in my- 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for 
deficiencies of the impaired natural 
ear. Entirely different from any 
other device. No drugs. No 
wire, rubber, metal nor 
glass. Invisible, eomfort- 
able, safe. Adjusted by any one, 
Write for book, describing and illua- 
trating the Moriey Ear-drum, FREB. 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
19 South 16th Street Philadelphia 
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Violin Value 

A Violin bought by our Original 
and unique plan becomes meee 
aninvestment. Itis always wort! 
exactly what you paid for it. It 
will pay you to investigate. We 
carry the largest line of fine and 
rare Violins in America. Good 
ones, $5 up. Easy payments, if 
desired. Large, handsomely il- 
lustrated catalogue FREE on 
request. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
172 E. Fourth St. Cincinnati 


LYON & HEALY’S BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS. 
great Jules Levy as the best in the world. 
Big Catalogue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on Band 
Instruments. Uniforms and Supplies of 
all kinds. Also contains Music and In- 
structions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers 

89 Adams Street CHICAGO 

(Lyon & Healy is the largest music 
house in the world.) 


OULTRY PAPER FREE 


Your name and address on postal card mailed to 
Reliable Poultry Journal, Quincy, Illinois 
will bring you free sample, with elegant full-page color 
plate frontispiece showing in natural colors a pair of standard 
fowls, reproduced from oil painting by Frank L. Sewell, World's 
greatest poultry artist. 68 to 160 pages monthly, 50 cents a year. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 


100 Sarvs =; 35C 
CARDS *o 

Latest and currect styles and sizes. Order filled ow received. 
Satisfaction Not it twice 
price. = en hk. FREE! Agents 
wanted. Also rofessional ca: — For 
samples WEDDING PANNOUNCEMENTS. Ete. 

E. J. SCHUSTER PTG, and ENG. CO., Dept. B 2, ST. LoUls, nO. 
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Men @ Women of the Hour! 


Mr. Long and the Fly-Paper 


John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy, writes 
verse occasionally, and this fact is better 
known at his old home in Maine than any- 
where else. In Buckfield, where all the 
** Johnny ’’ when he returns 
on his annual vacations, his autograph and 
some of his verse are to be found in many 
albums that lie on the parlor centre-tables. 

The Secretary still owns a farm in Buckfield 
and he spends his vacations there, entertain- 
ing his old friends in sincere and homely 
fashion and neighboring with hearty zest. By 
attending in company with Uncle Solon Chase, 
the sage of Chase’s Mills, the annual gather- 
ings of the Hartford, Maine, Custard Pie 
Association, he has made the organization 


| famous. 





Naturally enough the eminent success of 
this most famous son of Buckfield has inspired 
the townspeople to emulate him so far as they 
are able. The fact that he writes verse has 
stirred at least one man in the town to do 
the same. 

It happened last summer that Secretary 
Long called one afternoon on an old friend 
of his family, a widow who has won the 
tender appellation of ‘‘Aunt’’ in the neigh- 
borhood. The Secretary was wearing his tall 
hat that day. When he came into the house, 
darkened to exclude the flies and heat of the 
day, he set his hat, top down, on a table. 
When he picked it up after his call he found 
that he had placed it squarely in the centre 
of a sheet of fly-paper, and that the fly-paper 
was stuck on so firmly that flustered Aunt 
Bridgham was obliged to trim the sheet around 
the edges with scissors, as she would trim a 
pie that was being prepared for the Hartford 
Custard Pie Association. 

The Secretary went away with the rest of 
the fly-paper adhering. Aunt Bridgham has 
a son George, grown to manhood, who wrote 

‘poem ’’ on the event, inspired to the feat 
by the fact that the Secretary writes verse to 
celebrate important occasions. This is the 
‘ poem.”’ 


““My mother has a mania, but it’s not for making 


pies, 

’Tis simply spreading sticky stuff to tangle all the 
flies; 

But I think my mother must have been a little in the 
wrong 

When she spread her sheets of sticky 
Secretary Long. 


stuff for 


“* And all she'll say about it, now the summer’s gone, 
is that 

She didn’t catch the Secretary, but only caught his 
hat. 

But I guess the Secretary will open wide his eyes 

When again the house he enters w here my mother’s 
catching flies.’ 


A Joke that Cost Five Dollars 


Mr. Lee Fairchild, who is coming to the 
front as a humorist, visited San Francisco not 
long ago and, like many literary piigrims to 
the West, determined to pay a visit to Mr. 
Joaquin Miller, Poet of the Sierras, who lives 
in a charming villa in the Contra Costa Foot- 
Hills across the Bay from the Golden Gate. 

‘“‘What will you charge me to drive to 
Joaquin Miller’s?’’ Fairchild asked of an 
Oakland cabman. 

‘* Five dollars,’’ was the response. 

The humorist got in and started away over 
the long, rugged road leading to the poet’s 
side-hill hermitage. It was evening when he 
started; the night had settled and the moon 
was up when he arrived. He paid the driver 
and was about to open the rustic gate to the 
famous home when the cabman said dryly: 

‘*T suppose you know that Joaquin is not in 
California at the present time.’’ 

The humorist thought quickly, and, smoth- 
ering his indignation, replied: 

‘Oh, yes, of course; I merely wanted to 
see how his place looks by moonlight.’’ 


A Size that Delighted Carnegie 


Although Mr. Edward Rosewater, founder 
and editor of the Omaha Bee, was not elected 
to the United States Senate from Nebraska in 
the long contest last year in his State, he is a 
political force whom the President has been 
consulting in regard to Nebraska appoint- 
ments. Mr. Rosewater is a man of unique 
personality. He is small in stature and 
speaks in a low voice, but he is a politician 
of most pronounced fighting abilities. He 
has, too, met many of the famous men of the 
world. 

At a hotel in Washington a few nights ago 
he was speaking of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


**Carnegie and I,’’ said Mr. Rosewater, 
“‘ were fellow telegraph operators nearly four 
decades ago: He was stationed out West and 
I was in Washington. We got acquainted as 


operators do over the wires at night, and | 


would call each other by our first names when 
we spoke through the medium of our instru- 
ments, and for nearly forty years we have 
been promising ourselves the pleasure of 
meeting. 

** I drifted out to Nebraska and Carnegie’s 
history you know. Naturally I was more 
anxious to meet him than he could possibly 
be to meet me, and a few days ago I called 
upon him. 

‘*T assured him when he greeted me that I 


sought none of his money for library or other | 


purposes. Carnegie looked at me _ search- 
ingly. You can see that Iam a small man. 
I am five feet four in height. ‘He is no taller 
and is even slighter in build than I. 

‘ Suddenly he extended his hand again and 
exclaimed with unmistakable sincerity of 
feeling: 

““*T am glad indeed to meet you, Mr. 
Rosewater; I am glad to associate with a man 
who is no bigger than I am.’ ’”’ 


A Browning Club Scandal 


Congressman Julius Kahn, of California, is 
aman of pronounced versatility. Although 
but a young man he has been successful in 
business, on the stage, in journalism and in 
politics. His persistence and diplomacy in 
caucus and his power as a speaker are counted 
on by the people of San Francisco to affect 
legislation favorably on matters vital to the 
Pacific Coast. He has been one of the leaders 
in the Chinese immigration question. 

Congressman Kahn is a good story-teller. 
““ The progress of the West is not fully under- 
stood by all sections of this country,’’ said he 
recently toa group ofstatesmen. ‘‘ Of course, 
when a man like the poet Markham comes out 
of the West there is recognition of Pacific 
Coast culture, but on the whole our people 
are not fully appreciated. Every advanced 
institution in the East is duplicated in the 
West. When the study of Browning, for 
example, was the literary rage, every hamiet 
in California boasted its Browning Club. 

“* And this reminds me that we have able 
satirists, too, in our State. A Browning Club 
in one of our cities dismissed a prominent 
member. It was an exclusive society and the 
expulsion created much talk. A literary 
critic sought the reasons from the president. 
She received him coldly, saying that inas- 
much as the press had invented facts to 
explain the dismissal, he had better follow 
the example of the profession. He went away 
and wrote a paragraph which the members of 
the club were never able to live down. This 
is what he wrote: 

““*Mrs. X. lost caste with the Browning 
Club because of her thirst for knowledge. 
She submitted a question asking for illumi- 
nation concerning a certain passage in 
Browning, and as it was easier to expel her 
than to explain the passage, the former action 
was taken.’ 


The Quick and the Dead 


Public assemblies in New York and 
Washington are discovering that Mr. Milton 
E. Ailes, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, has graceful abilities as an after- 
dinner speaker. 

Recently, at a Knights Templar gathering, 
he was the first called upon at the conclusion 
of the banquet. He had been notified that 
he would be asked to make a few remarks, 
but, not wishing to deliver a set speech, he 
had asked to be placed toward the bottom of 
the list, and had understood that that was to 
be the arrangement. He had therefore relied 
on the speakers that were to precede him to 
furnish him material for impromptu comment. 

Though somewhat disconcerted by the 
unexpected summons of the chairman, Mr. 
Ailes rose to the occasion. 

‘* There is some mistake,’’ said he, ‘‘ in my 
being called upon at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, and the incident reminds me of an epi- 
taph which enjoys local fame in my native 
village in Ohio. At the death of an eccentric 
citizen it was learned that he had himself 
written out and intrusted to a marble cutter 
the legend that was to be graven on his tomb- 
stone. 

‘*When the lettering was completed the 
villagers all went out to view the epitaph, and 
this is how it read: 

‘**T EXPECTED THIS, BUT NOT SO SOON.’”’ 
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Ace in a pack isan 
assurance that the 
Cards are of the 


Copyrighted, 1899, by best quality. 


The U. 8. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati. 
DELFT CARD BACKS, 
With their quaint Holland scenes in Delft 


blue, are apropos of society’s reigning craze 
for Dutch fads, such as Dutch luncheons, 


Dutch card parties, etc. Found only in our 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


The Dutch party is inexpensive, easily 
arranged, and permits of many pleasing 
novelties in invitations, tally cards, decora- 
tions, favors, menu, etc. 
64-page booklet, ‘‘Entertaining with Cards.” 


Described in our 


Other popular Congress backs—Rookwood 
Indian, George Washington, Sitting Bull, 
Spinning Wheel, Rube, Yacht, Old Mill and 
many others, all printed in rich colors. The 
up-to-date series of playing cards. Gold 
edges. Thin, crisp, flexible. Sold by dealers. 


Gold Medal, Buffalo, rgor. 
Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 
Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 





CUT THIS OUT and send with 2c. stamp 
for a sample Delft card and illustrated 
booklet, “Entertaining with Cards,” 
describing many novel card parties. 

The U. S. Playing Card Co., 


Department 8 Cincinnati, U. S. A. 











There’s a Time 
for All Things 
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will keep you on 
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Watches 


in use all over the 
world regulate travel 
and commerce, make 
every engagement 
possible 

An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “ Elgin” 
engraved on the works. 
Send for free booklet. 
Elgin National Watch Co. 

Elgin, fli. 











PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence 
We fit the student for 
work in Newspaper, 
_ Lithographi 
ing and other establis' ‘ments, or 
the Studio. The profession is highiy prof- 
itable, and the demand for competent, educated 
artists practically unlimited. PRACTICAL 
Drawing taught by PRACTICAL methods. 


Write for further information. 
(Bex 2898), Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Yr you are having any trouble 

with the finish on your floors, 
or are not entirely pleased with 
their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 
duced 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
care of natural wocd floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
Varnish Manufacturers 


New York, 252 Pearl Street. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth Street. 
Cnicaco, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 
Sr. Louts, 112 S. Fourth Street. 
San FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 
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The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop 


(Continued from Page 13) 


touch of the excitement a man feels when bent 
on some colossal thievery. ‘‘I ought to turn 
back this instant. What right have I even to 
call upon her?”’ 

This feeling deepened as the massive doors 
swung in and the old colored man said: ‘‘ You 


| are to come right up to the studio, Captain.’’ 
| Through the superb hall and up the marvel- 


ously ornate staircase Curtis followed his 
guide—each step adding to the power and 
security of the girl’s position and by contrast 





| diminishing his own stature and influence in 


| the world. 


But the realization of his folly 
helped him and he entered her presence self- 
possessed and clear of speech —a friend and 


| nothing more. 


| behold I caught it flying this morning.’’ 


| “Th 


| a little. 


' whom you have thus far made very 


She received him in her working garb— 
her hair in admirable disorder—her eyes 
alight with the joy of labor. 

‘*You see I am in working clothes,’ 
cried out. 

‘*T am sorry to interrupt.’’ 

‘*T had reached a fine period,’’ she replied; 
‘so do not be disturbed. I’ve been trying 
for days to get a certain effect of color and 
She 
pointed to a small canvas on her easel, and 
Curtis asked: 

‘May I approach?”’ 

‘“Certainly— but let me put a chair for you. 
We impressionists insist on focus.’’ 

As he took the chair Curtis exclaimed: 
i me! 
And it also reminds me of my duty: I must 
return at once to the West. Jennie is prepar- 
ing to give the little ‘ Ingines’ such a Christ- 
mas tree as they never saw and I am told that 
my presence would add to their joy, so I am 
making a powerful effort to reach there on the 
twenty-third.”’ 

She looked at him musingly. 
are interested in those creatures. 
understand it.’’ 

“*To be equally frank, I don’t understand 
your lack of sympathy,’’ he replied, smiling 
‘It isn’t at all feminine.’’ 

She took a seat on the divan before she 
spoke again. ‘‘ You think I am quite heart- 
less, don’t you?”’ 

‘* No, I don’t think that, but I do think you 
are unjust to a people whose life and habits 
of thought are different from yours—and 
little 


she 





“* You really 
I don’t 


effort to comprehend.’’ 

‘“Why should I? They are not worth 
while. They’re like the beggars that swarm 
around St. Luke’s Cathedral in Paris—they’re 
so undeveloped — what does it matter if they 
die or don’t?”’ 

‘* There is where you disappoint me,’’ he 
retorted. ‘‘ Most women feel this altruistic 
passion the moment they look upon helpless 
misery. If you saw a kitten fall into a well 
what would you do?’’ 

‘*T should certainly try to save it.’’ 

‘* And yet you can share in your father’s 
exterminating vengeance as he sweeps the red 
men into their graves?’”’ 

‘The case is different—the kitten never 
did any harm.”’ 

‘* Neither did the little papoose. Besides, 
the wrong is by no means all on the Indian’s 
side. But no matter; Christ said: ‘ Love them 
that hate you,’ and as a Christian nation we 
should not go out in vindictive warfare 
against any one. I haven’t a very high seat 
in the synagogue, but I acknowledge the 
splendor of Christ’s precept and try to live 
up to it. I hate war and violence. But more 
than that—lI like these red people. It is a 
great pleasure to feel their trust and confi- 
dence in me. It touches me deeply to have 
them approach and put their hands on me 
reverently as though I were half divine, and 
say: ‘ Little Father, we are blind. We can- 
not see the way. Lead us, and we will go.’’ 

As he spoke the girl again felt something 
large and sweet and powerful, like a current 
of electrical air, which blew upon her and 
covered her like a flood. She was humbled 
by the tone and words of the man before her. 

She was thinking that Lawson had never 
presented these arguments to her before, and 
was wishing Curtis were less inexorable in 
his pursuit, when he checked himself by say- 
ing: ‘‘I beg your pardon again. I came to 
see your pictures and I’ve gone off on my 
hobby-horse pell-mell. I here pull myself up 
short.’’ 

‘‘T think you could make me feel an inter- 
est in brickbats or—or spiders,’’ she said 
with a sudden relaxing smile. ‘‘ You were 
born to be a preacher, not a soldier.’’ 

‘Do you think so?__I’ve had a notion all 
along that I was a fairly good soldier.’’ 

After they had made the circuit of the 


reception-room they came back into the 
studio and Curtis said, as though rendering 
his final verdict: 

“You have great talent, but how does it all 
sum up? What do you intend to do with it? 
It should help some one.”’ 

‘“You are old-fashioned,’’ she replied. 

‘In our modern day art is content to add 
beauty to the world — it does not trouble itself 
to do good. It is w#-moral.’’ 

‘Perhaps I am a preacher, after all, but 


I like the book or picture that has a motive— | 


that stands for something. Your conception 
of art’s uses is French, is it not?’’ 

““T suppose it is—clearly it isn’t Ger- 
manic. What would you have me do— paint 
Indians to convince the world of their suffer- 
ings? . 

“You 
ought —— 

‘Please don’t utter any of that stupidness 
about what a woman ought to be and do. 
What I am I am, and I don’t like dirty, 
ragged people—I don’t care whether they 
are Roman beggars or Tetongs. I like clean, 
well-dressed, well-mannered people, because 
they represent refined and civilized life.’’ 

‘*Miss Brisbane, you must not do me an 
injustice,’’ he earnestly said. ‘‘ It was not my 
intention to preach to you on your duty. I 
honestly came to see you and your pictures 
with no thought of renewing an appeal—lI 
was tempted and fell. If you will forgive 
me this time I'll promise never to offend 
similarly again.’’ 

‘*T don’t say I object to your preachment. 
I think I rather like it. I don’t think I ever 
met a man who was ready to sacrifice so much 
for an idea—to meet a warrior who is ready 
to knock me down with a moral war-club is 
amusing ’’— she ended with a mocking inflec- 
tion of voice—‘‘ very amusing.’’ 

His face darkened and he arose. 
delighted to think I have entertained you,”’ 
he slowly replied as he got a grip on himself, 
‘* but I have some packing left to do and so I 
feel that I must go.’’ 

‘““No—no, you mustn’t be angry; 
mean to be rude.”’ 

““Your words were sufficiently explicit. 
Anyhow, I must go.’’ He took a step toward 
the door. ‘‘I hope you will come out and 
finish your work next summer on any basis 
you please.”’ 

She perceived that he was really hurt, but 
a perverse mood seized her and she checked 
the words of humble apology she had formed. 

‘*T hope to be able to do so,’’ she replied 
coldly. ‘‘ Let me show you to the hall.’’ 

There was a dull, angry pain at his heart 
as he said ‘‘ Good-by,’’ and walked slowly 
down the stairway —tempted to turn back in 
order to reach a sweeter word of parting. 

Brisbane, hearing his step and his voice, 
came out of the library and stood with an 
open newspaper dangling before him, a sneer 
on hisface. As Curtis neared him he uttered 
a low snarl. 

“You are less of a man than I thought,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I didn’t suppose you’d have the 
face to come into my house again.”’ 

‘* Father!’’ called Elsie sharply. Then 
like a rustling little cloud she swept down 
the staircase. ‘‘ Don’t you insult Captain 
Curtis again —he came on my invitation.’’ 

‘““Oh—he did?’’ sneered the old man. 
‘You thought I would not get home in time 
to catch you, eh?”’ 

The angry red swept over the girl’s proud 
face—then faded, leaving her white, with set 
teeth and glowing eyes. She seemed on the 
point of a frenzied assault , when Curtis hastily 
interposed. 

‘* Miss Brisbane, I beg you will not mind — 
it does not matter— it is my fault.’’ 

“It does matter!’’ Elsie broke forth. 
is abominable. Father, if you—if you——’ 
Then, asthe shame of it all broke over her, 
she turned and ran from the hall. 

Curtis stepped close to the vindictive old 
man and said: ‘‘ Now I know precisely the 
kind of man you are.’’ 

‘Get out of my house!”’ said Brisbane, 
raising his big fist. 

Curtis caught up his overcoat and hat, and 
as the colored man opened the door he said: 
** You’ll regret this, when you are sane.’’ 

“* Get out!’’ shouted the furious old man, 
and catching the door from the servant’s hand 
he slammed it shut close to his visitor’s heel. 

Curtis slowly turned and walked down 
the great stone steps. He moved with great 
dignity, but his nerves were quivering under 
the strongest passion he had ever known. 
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Learn 
More 
About It 


Gelatine 


from my very valuable book 


Dainty Desserts 
People,’’ which 


of seventy ‘‘ 
for Dainty 


MAIL FREE 


for the name of your grocer or 
for a two-cent stamp. These 
desserts are suitable for every- 
body’s every-day use. 
Knox’s Gelatine is the Table Delight of Childhood. 
Children like its transparent beauty and parents know it 
will foster strength and health. For 5 cents in stamps I 
will mail the book and full pint sample. For 15 cents the 


book and full two-quart package (two for 25 cents). 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


53 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 
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SUITS $10 to $25 


Built specially for YOU by skilled tailors in the 
latest city styles from choice materials. Measures 
taken at home by our new system—simple as A BC. 


Any Style Garment from Any 


Material for Men of Any Build 


Money Back if we Don’t Fit You. 


& Weare tailors to the 
consumer, and by 
adopting Iwentieth 
Century methods can 
make up garments at 
$10 to $25 a suit, which 
would cost $25 to $50 
from your home tailor. 
Write for 
“Our Silent Salesman” 
containing Fa shion 

late, instructions for 
home-measurement, 
tape, etc., and 
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Tall and Thin 


78 Samples FREE 





HOME BUYER’S TAILORING CO. 
50 Ryerson Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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75 TO *250 MONTH 


Selling Transparent Handle Knives 


An article of every-day use. Every ‘nape a possible 
customer. Best of materials andl workmanship. Name, 
address and emblems of societies and trades, photos, etc., 
beneath indestructible handles. Many other advantages 
make large and rapid sales. 

We want agents everywhere 
If 


Good commission paid. Send 2c. stamp for catalogue. 


interested in agency work send for agents’ terms. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 17 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 














HOW TO START A COLLECTION 
WHERE TO BUY AN ‘LL 
ALL THE NEWS ABOUT THEM 
Send postal for sample copy. 
Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News 
2304 Park Row Bldg., New York. 














FOR REAL ESTATE 


no matter where it is. Send 


description and cash price and 


get my successful plan for finding cash buyers. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North Americana Bidg., Philadelphia 


PATENTS 


patent is allowed. 


¥ 





FRANKLIN H. HOUGH 
Washington, D.C. 

No Attorney’s fee until 
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POULTRY PAPER, Mustrated, 2 


4 months’ trial, 10 cents. agg ag Bg? - 
rape poultry book free to yearly pate 

k alone 10 cents. Ae, mad poultry books free. 
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Unprecedented Opportunity for obtaining a 
Technical Education 


Through the generosity of the founders of the 
school, the trustees are able to award each 
year a limited number of 


Free Scholarships 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Stationary, Locomo- 
tive, Marine and Textile Engineering (inclu- 
ding Mechanical Drawing). 
The Scholarships for 1902 
are now available 


and applications will be considered in the 
order received. 









Handbook describing courses, methods, 
etc., on application. 


American School of Correspondence 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





A high-class, 
" self - regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- : 
pacity. Heat, moisture and_ ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 
free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this magazine. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois 





THETOWA SuccEEDS WHERE 
reset OTHERS FAIL 
BECADSE it is a true imitator of 
nature's methods. Equal distribution 
of heat and ventilation. Automatic 
regulation of heat on a level with the 
eggs. Our catalogue is 
IOWA INCUBATOR CO, 
wo Box 46, DES MOINES, IA. | 
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for 16 yrs. on Puck, Judge, Life, N. Y. ae World and Journal 

at a week (or complete 
WILL TEACH DRAWING course 35 weeks $30 in adv: ances. 
Novel postal card contests and regular assignments included 
Practical instruction giving salary earning capacity quickly. Full 
of life, interest and snap. Makes you feel as if you had the 
experience of a veteran newspaper or magazine artist. Write 
for Free Sample Lesson Circular O. 


New York School of Caricature, 85 Worid Building, New York 


LANGUAGES sii 
CORTINA’S METHOD 1 ip a 


Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 








or BY PHONOGRAPH 
THE IDEAL METHOD. Circulars, etc. on application. 
List of our Books and Catal. of Imp. SPANISH BOOoKs. 


R. D. Cortina, Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 








HAPPYFOOT HAIR INSOLE 


keeps feet warm and dry. Helps 
the circulation, Relieves Rheuma- 
tism, Callous, Tender and Per- 
spiring Feet. Prevents jar in 
walking. At all stores or sent 10e 


a pair, 8 pair 25, fostage paid. Send size of shoe. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 


oe pecpare fora good 

AT HOME tc tion. We teach 
Book boost Basie 2ss Forms, 
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CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U.S., 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Gold 
Medal at Pan-American,Oct.,1901. 32-p.circu- 
lar free. Complete catalogue, 164 p. 8 x 11 in. 
for 10c. iat nearest office for book No. 119. 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR co. 
Buffalo, N.Y., p» od IL, Boston, Mass., New York 


BE A WRITER "Ave xoUTALENT? 
stories and articles. Send stamp for om Donan, WHAT 


WRITERS NEED.” Manuscripts prepared for publication. 
WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 A, Nassau St., New York (City 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. Catalog free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 5, Lebanon, Pa. 


GENUINE GUYOT SUSPENDERS 
Are inimitable. Always insist on the word GUYOT on webbing 
and buckle. The GENUINE GUYOTS always prevent trousers 
bagging. If your dealer offers tm#tations, send 50 cents for 


sample pairto O8THEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 
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want?’’ asked the 
can we compromise this 


} . ** Well, 
| Captain. 
thing?’’ 

‘1 don’t think it’ll be hard, if you’re rea- 

| sonable, Captain. I don’t suppose you'd 

| care to sail into New York in irons, and have 

it get out that you had the same old Almena 





what do you 
‘* How 


| crew to handle; do you?”’ 


| prefers to carry out his bet. 


Captain Jackson slowly shook his head. 

‘* Neither do we care to have it known 
that Sinful shanghaied us. We can induce 
him to keep quiet, I think. Why, Captain, 
he’s one of the best lawyers in Cleveland. 
Cahill is an author, Helward is skipper of a 
cracker ship than mine, but the same old 
scrapper. Now, I think that if you’ll make 
good the loss of our money and jewelry in 
New York, so that we can dress decently in 
Singapore, and pay our passage home on the 
first steamer, why —I’ll have to consult the 
rest —but I think we can compromise. Or, 
we can brace the yards for the back trip.’’ 

** But Sinful Peck! He shot Mr. Brown. 
How about him?’’ 

‘Served him right, but he’ll get well. 
One bullet won’t kill a bucko; but, Sinful 
goes with us, of course—that is, unless he 
He made it with 


| Captain Helward, and there was an alterna- 


| tive of ten thousand dollars. 


How about 
that, Seldom?”’ 

The men had collected around them, 
listening. Seldom Helward stepped forward, 
carrying in his hand an opened satchel. 
There was an ominous frown over his hooked 
nose and ferocious eyes. 

‘ 


‘We can discuss that later,’’ he said; 


| “but here’s my grip, just out of Captain 


| Jackson’s room. 


Monahan, and half a dozen others. 


And all our watches and 
jewelry are in it, and my revolver, and yours, 
Capt’n, 


| what part had you in shanghaiing this crowd ?”’ 


‘None whatever,’’ answered the Captain. 
“That grip was given me for safe-keeping 
by Sinful Peck on the first morning out.’’ 

Sinful seemed to shrink still smaller as the 
eyes of the whole party settled upon him. 

‘‘Then you did put up the job, after all,’’ 
said Seldom to him. ‘“‘ You little, sawed-off 
shyster; I don’t want your ten thousand.’’ 

‘And you kept still about the second 
mate’s gun when you found it, Sinful,’’ said 
Big Pig Monahan with the calm severity of a 
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magistrate. “‘ Even that was wrong. What 
was your idea in the matter?’ 

“To take the conceit out o’ you all,’’ said 
Sinful sullenly; ‘‘ you all flocked down to New 
York to laugh at me just because I hadn't 
ready money to pay up, and I’ve got the laugh 
on you—that’s all.’ 

“You have, have you?” said Big Pig, 
frowning. “Well, we have another laugh 
coming to us. It’s up to you, Captain 
Helward. Shall he go home with us, or 
shall he finish the voyage with Jackson? ’’ 

‘**T said I didn’t want his money. Let him 
pay his bet as he started to.’’ 

““ Very well. Now Captain Jackson, here’s 
the proposition —and if any of you men ’’— 
he looked around the group—‘‘ object to any 
of the terms as I name them, speak out. We 
will turn back, Captain, with you and your 
mates in irons, and sail back to New York, 
buying, with drafts on your owners, any 
stores necessary from ships we meet. Then 
we will fight you in the courts; or, we will 
resume work—holding possession of our 
weapons —take the ship into Singapore for 
you, and there you will discharge us all, 
except Sinful, and fit us out at the best tailors’ 
with clothing sufficient for our needs, and 
secure us first-class passage home. You are 
not to prosecute, or further punish Sinful for 
shooting the mate, but you are to hold him 
and compel him to finish the voyage to an 
American port of discharge. 
of this we will mutually 
say nothing about the whole matter. 
agreed?”’ 


bind ourselves to 
Is it 


In consideration | 


No one had objected to the terms, and the 


Captain studied their faces. 

““What guarantee have I,’’ 
‘‘what guarantee have you —— 

““You are dealing with gentlemen,’’ inter- 
rupted Poop-Deck. ‘‘ We assume, Captain 
Jackson, that when not dealing with sailors 
you are one also.”’ 

**T agree,’’ said the Captain. 
on my word.”’ 

“Cast him adrift,’’ said Big Pig, rising. 
** Sinful, give up that gun and go in irons.’’ 

Sinful looked wildly about him, but the 
circle was closing in menacingly upon him, 
and he meekly handed over the pistol. 

“‘Surely,’’ murmured Gunner Meagher, 
**the way of the transgressor is hard.’’ 


he began — 


” 


” 


** I promise 


A WOMAN’S WASHINGTON 
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she lost them —‘ leave them alone and they’ll 
all come home, bringing their tails behind 


them.’ ”’ 
| ‘But we can’t!’’ said I with some tart- 
ness, ‘‘and so far as the Chief Executive’s 





ideas go as to what constitutes a fine horse, 
or a perfect horse, and what the rest of us 
think constitutes a perfect horse, why the 
case stands about like this, that ‘a fool does 
in the end what a wise man does in the 
beginning.’ ’’ 

** All of which means,’’ said Robert, tak- 
ing the table into his confidence, ‘‘ that Mrs. 
Slocum has ordered the sale of her dock- 
tailed carriage horses, and that she will be 
drawn around town hereafter by horses whose 
tails will rival the hair of the Lorelei.’"’ 

Of course, there was nothing to do but join 
in the laugh at my expense. It was quite a 
thrust, though Robert was only random in his 
remark, and did not know that I had already 
opened negotiations for a pair of carriage 
horses with tails au ma/urel. I was glad when 
‘the Minister spoke up. 

‘*Ah, but why so much stress upon the 
horse, anyway? It is a back number. Why 
not keep to the progressive ‘ automobubble’ 
as you call it here in your slang?”’ 

We all smiled at the adoption of this bit of 
slang by Celestial lips, for every one knew 
the passion which the Minister has for an 
automobile, and that he never stirs a step 
without one. Then he asked, suddenly: 

“What is your country going to do to 
Turkey? How will you get- Miss Stone 
back?’’ 

This brought out a storm of opinions and 
differences. Everybody had an idea, and I 
chipped in as soon as I could get a chance. 

**T’ve come to the conclusion that we are 
all on the wrong tack after reading the state- 
ment of one of our prominent journalists, 
which has since been backed up by a pub- 
lication from one of the brigands them- 
selves. We are making a mistake in suppos- 
ing that these brigands are to be dealt with 
in the ordinary way. They say that these 








kidnapers are by no means just the ordinary 
mountain ruffians, but are really, truly gentle- 
manly, high-toned brigands, sort of noblemen 
in disguise. 


having the time of her life.’’ 


If this be true, the suggestion | 
that naturally presents itself to the average | 
feminine mind is that Miss Stone ought to be 





**T shall make it my duty to lay this view | 


before Spencer,Eddy, our Chargé of Legation 
at Constantinople,’’ laughed Senator P 

Then several at the table asked the Senator 
what the outlook for the new session was, for 
no hint of politics had been given thus far. 

** Oh, it is about like all new Congresses. 
It is full of magnificent promises, but prom- 
ises are a good deal like a man who is will- 
ing to run into debt.’’ 

** But Congress usually pays, even if a man 
doesn’t,’’ spoke up, quickly, different mem- 
bers present, who were ever ready to cham- 
pion their corporate body. 

“* Oh, yes, to be sure,’’ returned the Senator 
good-naturedly; ‘‘ Congress promises accord- 
ing to its hopes and then pays, as somebody 
has put it, according to its fears. At present 
we are taken up with admiring our spick-and- 
span new members, and wondering what to 
do with two of our old ones. We are hoping 
all the time that there won’t be a family 
scrimmage. It is this way. The Democrats 
have given us plainly to understand that we 
must give name and place to McLaurin in 
committee, and we have retorted that we’ll 
attend to McLaurin all right, but that they 
will have to feed and clothe Wellington. 
Well, we’re likely to lock horns, so we con- 
sulted Vest the other day, for he always helps 
the needy whenever he can. Vest thought a 
moment, then said seriously: 

‘““*What’s the matter with making 
McLaurin and Wellington a committee to 
themselves? They could have their meetings 
as well as their caucus in the same secluded 
place that Butler, Allen and Pettigrew used.’ ’’ 

‘* Where was that?’’ we asked. 

** Oh, they always used the elevator.’’ 

This broke up our feast. 











































































Breakfast Food: srs 
* Using it? 
A 15c. package (2 ibs.) makes thirty ample 
breakfasts — five persons six mornings. 









Order One Trial Package 


of Ralston Breakfast Food from your grocer 






now, or send us his name, and we will mail 
you a sample, and convince you of its Deli 
cious, Economical and Healthful Qualities. 










All Ralston-Purina Cereals sold in 


“ Checkerboard” Packages 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,’ 


846 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 


Makes, Keeps and Restores 
beauty in Nature’s owa way 


HE cup-shaped teeth have a suction 
effect on the skin that smooths 
out wrinkles, rounds out the beauty 

muscles, and gives perfect circulation 
of the blood. 

It is so constructed that it treats every 
portion of the face and neck perfectly, 
even to the “‘crow’'s feet’ in the corners 
of the eyes. 


For sale by all dealers, or 
mailed upon reevipt of price, 50c 


Rubber Catalogue Free, Agents Wanted. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Absolute R P ri cti SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL 
ANge FOrlectiON « casu on caevrr 
CLAPP’S IDBAL STEEL RANGE 
is so far superior to all others that you should see photographs 
and detailed descriptions to convince you that 
al it is the very top notch in Range con- 
x - struction. Price as shown with 
reservoir and 20% x 16 in. oven, 

20% i 204 




















x 20 in. oven, $45; without reser 
voir, $30, $35 and $36. These 
prices are very low, quality con- 
sidered. Weight 500 to 
@0 pounds. Guaran- 
teed. Cheaper styles if 
you wish. My motto 
* The Best for the Least 
Money.” Refer to any 
bank. Write now for 
free Catalogue. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP 
627 Summit Si., Toledo, Ohio 


Practical Steve and Range Man 





Who Were Your Ancestors? 


| Before the precious memories of old people 








cease to be available you should fill the 
spaces of Cope’s Ancestral Chart ($1.00, 
postpaid) with family facts. Aim Publish- 


ing Company, 709 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia. 





Owners of Gas Engines 


Automobiles, Launches, 
Motor Carriages, etc., avoid 
expense and annoyance of 
batteries by using instead an 


Auto-Sparker 


Can be attached to any ma- 

chine, new or old. Wy rite 

for descriptive catalogue. 
HOTSINGER DEVICE CO. 

18 Main Street Pendleton, Ind. 


Learn Book-keeping 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women and you should not miss it, ew method, any 
one can learn it within 6 to 8 weeks and places you 
in position to earn good salary at once. horoughly 
practical and vemeni ehly inengoamves we find posi 
tions, too, free of -cha to-day for full 









rge. 
—— Michigan Business Institute, 43 Institute 
ilding, Kal . Mich. 

































$10 SECURES 3480 LOT wn cncater new YORK 

















Opportunity to Make Money Same Way Astors Did—Greatest Offer Ever Known in New York—Will Probably Double in Value Upon 
Completion of New Bridge—Certain to Increase in Value 20 Per Cent. Within One Year—Land is in New York City with City 
Improvements— Only 35 Minutes from New York City Hall—Free Trip to New York City and Return. 











VERY one knows that more money has been made by the increase in value of real 
estate in New York City than anywhere else in America. Many of the wealthiest 
families have made millions simply by the natural increase in ten, twenty or 
thirty years. Manhattan Island is very much crowded, but when the circle was 

enlarged recently the opportunities were extended, and now there is just as good an 
opportunity to repeat what has been done in past years, in Greater New York ; especially 
now that the great rivers are being bridged and tunneled—bringing Brooklyn and Kings 
County as close to New York City Hall as many of the most valuable sections of Man- 
hattan Island. . ‘ 

Then, again, the crowded condition of Manhattan Island has caused thousands of 
families to seek homes in a section of the city more favorably situated, because it is less 
crowded, and there is room for detached dwellings and lawns, gardens, etc. Many of 
the most popular sections of the city have been beautifully parked and the streets paved 
with asphalt, so that property is very readily rented and sold. 

The Astors and our wealthiest families have made their money from the increase in 
value of real estate. You can prove this point if you will take the pains to look it up. 
New York City property has increased in value more than that of any other place because 
of its enormous growth in population, and this growth of values and population is still 
going on. Since the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn, the increased facilities of 
rapid transit by bridge trolley and elevated, the immense tide of increased population 
has turned Brooklynward. The attention of the public has been called to the great 
advantages of Brooklyn because it is only in that section that New York can grow— 
please note that point, as it is the keynote to the situation. The influx of people into 


Brooklyn is so great as to severely tax Brooklyn Bridge —as a result new bridges are being built (one of which is nearly completed) and tunnels are being dug 
Not only is Brooklyn Borough the only section in which New York can grow, but property in old New York City, the same distance from City Hall, would 


Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., of New York City 


the East River. 
cost twenty to forty times the money— nofe that point carefully, it is absolutely true. 





LISTEN TO OUR STORY 





1 THE PRESENT BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
2 THE NEW BROOKLYN BRIDGE 

Soon to be completed — The nearest way to this property — 
Only 30 minutes by direct trolley — Fare five cents. 







































It is our business to study conditions existing or 
possible in the various cities of the United States, 
and we have aided in the development of 25 different 
cities. After 12 years’ careful study in New York 
without purchasing, in 1898 we saw the trend of 
affairs, and before the consolidation of New York 
and Brooklyn we bought over 1100-acres of the 
choicest land in Brooklyn, and which is now in the 
heart of that borough. This land is only 3% miles 
from Brooklyn Bridge and is only 35 minutes from 
New York City Hall. We have overt $2,000,000 
invested in this land and are making it one of the 
most beautiful spots of New York. The growth of 
the city, together with our improvements, has in- 
creased the value of the property over 25 per cent. 
since a year ago, and we feel so sure that the increase 
will continue that we think there is no risk in guaran- 
teeing for the next year a 20 per cent. increase. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Lot on corner 146th street and 3d avenue, New 
York City, worth in 1881, $1500, sold in spring of 
1g01 for $70,000 to Henry Lewis Morris. His 
grandfather sold it for $155 in 1853. 

Lot on 80th street, opposite Central Park, sold in 
1850 for $500, in 1901 brought a price that showed an 
increase of $500 every sixty days from 1850 tu 1901. 
Authority, Real Estate Editor New York Sun. 


HERE’S OUR PROPOSITION 


Our property is improved in exact accordance 








NE, 
: hie 
YU fill “i 

all af 














with City Specifications. Streets 60, 80 and 100 feet 





wide, built to City grade, bordered on each side by 
5 feet granolithic cementine sidewalks, flower beds 
and shrubbery, city water, gas, etc., all at our 
expense. For $10 down and $1.50 per week, or $6 
per month, we sell you a regular 
New York City lot, subject to the 


MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF THIS PROPERTY 
The black spot marked ‘‘ RUGBY ”’ shows just where it is 














beneath 






NOTE OUR REFERENCES 


The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 
30,000 customers all over the United States, and 
especially the one at the bottom of this page; this 
is only one of a thousand. 

You will note three distinct points of advantage 
in this proposition. First—It is a Lifé Insurance 
for your family. Second—It enables you to pay in 
small sums as you would in your savings bank and 
cannot cramp you ; and, Third—It enables you to 
pasicipets. in the great growth of values in New 

ork real estate which are due to natural con- 
ditions ; and furthermore, the three advantages are 
absolutely without risk. 





FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


As a further guarantee of good faith, we 
agree with all persons living East of Chicago 
to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare 
to New York and return if you visit our prop- 
erty and find one word of this advertisement 
a misrepresentation, or im case you buy to 
credit cost of the trip to you on your purchase ; 
to those living farther away than Chicago we 
will pay that proportion equal to cost of fare to 
Chicago and return. We would advise you, if 
you are satisfied, to send first payment, $10 in 
cash, at our risk, immediately, and we will 
select the very best lot for you. Or, if you desire 
further particulars, write without delay for 
maps, details, and information. It will cost you 
nothing to find out and thoroughly satisfy your- 
: self. We solicit closest in- 
vestigation. References by 
hundreds. Our reputation 
is national. 











following guarantees from us: 


If at the expiration of the year 
1902 this lot is not worth $576, 
we will refund all of the money 
vou have paid us with 6 per cent. 
interest additional. 

If you should die at any time 
before payments have been com- 
pleted we will give to your heirs 
a deed to the lot without further 
cost. 


If you should get out of em- 
ployment or be sick you will! not 
forfeit the land. 


SEND US $10 


And we will reserve you one of 
the best unsold lots, then you 
may pay $6 per month until the 
full amount is paid; this gives 

‘ou all the benefit of the increase 
in value from the time you make 
the first payment; or if you are 
at ail interested, we will send you 
maps and full information free. 








Corner Utica Avenue and Linden Boulevard, Rugby. Every imprevement you see has been made within six months 











AS AN INVESTMENT 


We believe this to be one of the 
safest, surest and most profitable 
that could be entered into. It is 
safer than a Savings Bank, as it 
is not subject to panic, while the 
prospective profits are infinitely 
greater. Itis the surest because, 
as a matter of history, New York 
City property has steadily in- 
creased in value ever since the 
city was originally formed. It 
is bound to be profitable because 
there is no other land within the 
same distance of New York City 
Hall that can be had for anything 
near as low a price. This be- 
cause New York has_ become 
so congested that the “ density 
belt’? has advanced to the ver 
gates of our properties which 
— are directly in the line of this 
development. 





WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. G, 257 Broadway, New York 


The following testimonial was given us by the Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn: “There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co. in the Twenty-ninth Ward represents one of 


the best investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the cerporate limits of Greater New York. 
and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States—-THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 


It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable 























